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SPRING IN ADVANCE. 


TOTHING in the world is so shy, so reticent, so 
N retiring as the spring. She hides herself in 
darkness and silence, is not at home to callers, seems 
to be wrapped in oblivion, or to be away on the 
other side of the earth; you would declare that no 
one of her brews had been begun; you only know 
she lives by a high brightness in the upper air that 
is wont to come only with the increasing length of 
the day 

But take a walk in garden or wood, and bend 
above sod or furrow, breaking away moss and débris 
and the top of things, and you will find that she is 
already in full operation under her screen of dead 
leaves while she seems still as quiescent in deepest 
sleep as if she were never to rise again. For she 
knows best what shelter and shadow all her delicate 
charge needs till the sun is high and the winds are 
kind. 

So that it is amazing at any time after February 
has reached his height, in what we call the two 
coldest months of the year, when we burrow down 
in some bare pasture or bit of sheltered wood, to 
find the bud all formed, if you choose to tear the 
plant cruelly enough to satisfy yourself, and only 
wailing for April suns to coax it along, or for ear- 
lier than April suns, since even on our chill East- 
ern coasts the hepatica has been found out-doors as 
early as the 12th of March full blown, the exquisite 
lavender - purple blossom nestling among the last 
year’s leaves, whose deep red makes you think of 
one sitting by a fire of low embers. That, to be 
sure, is exceptional, as the flower is not due for a 
fortnight, and perhaps some balmier breezes than 
the usual March winds are responsible for it. 

Yet if one in February, or in the first March days, 
gets impatient with the long delay of our Northern 
spring, she can easily hurry up matters for herself 
in all but atmosphere. Indeed she can, if she will, 
create an atmosphere that is like spring in everything 
but the fact that it is within four walls. For who- 
ever will go out into the woods, carrying basket and 
trowel, and accompanied by spade and bearer, and 
bring hdme large sods taken from the more open 
spots of the forest soil, and set them in wooden 
boxes in any sunny window, a kitchen window the 
best of all, because of the steam that mellows the 
air there, and, clearing off the top dressing of fallen 
leaves and twigs, shower the sod daily and copiously, 
it will not be a week before she sees the spring as- 
sert herself in every box. If she brought home a 
square of marsh-land for one of the boxes, ferns will 
be rolling themselves out of their blankets like pas- 
toral crooks put away in flannel, and the arum will 
be pointing the top of his helmet above the soil, 
growing with jugglerlike rapidity that you can al- 
most see, till Jack stands revealed in his pulpit, and, 
answering the grateful warmth, the shy and ineffa- 
bly sweet white violet will presently follow him. If 
she brought her sod from higher and drier places, 
the saxifrage will spring up like a mushroom and 
whiten a space for her, the hepatica will hold up her 
fur-wrapped babies to see the light, the windflower 
will lift her sprays of pendulous cups, although less 
deeply vivid with pink than when the winds of 
heaven have wooed her out, the blue violet will 
begin to burst its close swaddling- bands, and the 
scarlet columbinve will start up and shake its flames 
as if lighting the way for very summer. And if she 
only brought in a way-side sod, all at once some 
bright morning a bold dandelion will be winking 
his gay eye in her face, and the pale Quaker-lady 
will unbonnet herself. Meanwhile if, long and 
long before, she brought home the pussy-willows, 
and attended to them, they have blossomed into 
fragrant tassels scattering gold-dust; even the rough 
apple bough, kept deep in water and full in the 
sun, has come to pink bud; and long-stemmed sprays 
of mountain-laurel, plunged deeply into a high jug, 
will blossom full six weeks before their sisters, left 
to the mercy of out-doors, have dared to show their 
heads 


A ROYAL ROAD. 


~~ finished girl graduate has been the object of so 

much sarcasm that now she never dares to declare her- 
self under that name. Turning out a girl ‘‘ crammed” and 

“lished into an intellectual crystal complete in 7 facet 
Se thing of the past. It is no longer a girl's boast that she 
is ‘‘ finished,” but rather she tells you, or her modest in- 
esructors say it for her, that the gates are poy for her 
from which lead the paths of knowledge, and she has been 
pointed the way. All life is before her in which to meander 
down these interesting ways. The commodity called time 
has not yet been reduced to a minimum by the “ cornering ” 
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effect of tyrannic and monopolizing duties. After school 
comes a half-relieved, semi-dazed state in which a girl rests 
and recreates, and if no serious studying is done it is as 
much because there is no teacher to apportion and hear the 
lessons as from lack of enthusiasm. 

So there is a question if ordinary class room instruction 
is the incentive to post-graduate study that teachers wish it 
to be. Given a certain amount to learn and recite daily, the 
pupil will accomplish the task, but with the necessity for 
recitation removed she is not likely to continue systematic 
work. If one doubts this, let him try to study a language 
or a new musical instrument without a teacher. 

An ideal training for study after school life has ended 
has already been undertaken experimentally. In this insti- 
tution no school-room is found with rows of desks and reci- 
tation benches to remind the girls of compulsory drudgery. 
Instead, the study-room is fitted up exactly like a home 
library. The room is large and light, with an open fire in 
the grate on gloomy days. The walls are lined with book- 
shelves, the centre of the room is occupied with an immense 
table supplied with paper, pens, and ink, and easy - chairs 
are placed plentifully about. (When one stops to think 
about it, there really is no reason eI the student should 
always sit in a comfortless wooden chair.) 

The scheme of the instructor is to apportion no set tasks, 
but to announce a subject for fant « and discussion, and 
turn his pupils loose in the library to browse in pastures of 
literature and wander through the highways and byways of 
investigation in quest of appropriate matter. Quiz classes 
are held which develop the amount of information absorbed, 
and when the subject has been well investigated each pupil 
is required to write a paper giving the result. This paper 
is laid away for a whole week, then reproduced and cor- 
rected by its author, and then submitted to the instructor. 

The discussions embrace a catholicity of subjects, the 
principal object being to teach the pupils to deduce as well 
as to acquire. Thus, in studying Milton, not only is the 
poetic and moral aspect of his works considered, and the 
man himself, but the direct effect of his writings upon Puri- 
tanism and its tenets. ‘Il Penseroso” and “‘ L’ Allegro” 
are sucked of their dainty sweets, while the grand gloom of 
‘* Paradise Lost” is searched to determine the amount of its 
influence in forming the austerity which our forefathers 
deemed a necessary part of religion. Contemporary histo 
is yey selected from the current papers and period- 
iculs, and the faculty of distinguishing wheat from chaff 
in the press of the day is thus acquired. 

A part of this scheme for a pleasant and practical road to 
knowledge is a rest after two hours of study, and the serv- 
ing of bouillon or hot milk with biscuit. 

As a full appreciation of present blessings is not a human 
attribute, it is useless to suppose that the favored girls of 
this kind of institution will know their advantage in attend- 
ing it until later life has imposed its duties upon them, and 
opportunity for study is only secured by wresting a moment 
from either business or needed rest. 


DAYS AT THE DOG SHOW. 


ITTLE Miss Trow- 
bridge, whom Mrs. 
Van Twiller has had 
for so long under her 
kindly wing, is a young 
woman whose attrac- 
| tions I have always 
failed to grasp,and this 
in spite of seeing her 
often, both in Mrs. Van 
Twiller’s own house 
and in our various jaunts away. Her enthusiasms are so 
frequent that, as I have said before, they jar upon me, and 
are too quickly aroused to be genuine, being rather like the 
sudden flashing of a bright but shallow surface, reflecting, 
not absorbing, the brilliancy of a greater body turned in its 
direction. They have, indeed, no sure foundation, but vanish 
the moment she is asked a reason for them. The most em- 
phatic of her opinions when questioned take flight at once 
under cover of a painful confusion. It is as though you 
had bent to touch a starbeam in some little pool, only to 
find your own face shutting out the light, or the jar of your 
eagerness so ruffling the surface of the water that its power 
of receiving any image was destroyed. Still I may be doing 
avery sweet young woman great wrong. We are all of us 
apt to turn too strong a search-light on to the character of 
the much-loved friend of the man or woman who we wish 
would love us best. No wife is ever so critical of any one 
else as of the Jonathan of her husband's youth. 

In regard to Miss Trowbridge, however, I have but to 
give her what hypnotists call a suggestion, and then, still 
following their methods, I neither startle nor antagonize her, 
and the whole story is mine. 

** What have you been doing?” I asked her, having looked 
around the room with its throng of moving figures, its quiet 
groups in little angles made beautiful by palms and lamps 
and fragrant flowers, and having found Miss Van Auken in 
none of them. 

“Doing,” said Miss Trowbridge, quickly, half rising and 
sitting again as she turned to me, after the manner of cbil- 
dren when eager to begin a story. ‘ Everything, of course. 
1 didn’t miss a single day at the Dog Show, and sometimes 
I went three times. I like to be there with the little chil- 
dren in the morning, and before the dogs are tired. You 
know I have ever so many friends among them. Among 
the dogs, of course. I love every one of om, and I like to 
hear stories of them from their keepers, and to watch the 
smal! country children who sit in the kennels with dogs they 
have come in to watch, hugging close to their charges. And 
nothing is so funny to me as the middle-aged man or woman 
with the little dog. The more tyrannical the little dog is, 
the more pleased is its owner. It looks to him like genius. 
I believe there’s something in human beings that makes it a 
happiness to be ruled over by something else. Some very 
little thing is always best; it suggests a mysterious charm, 
and excites a wonder. You think women are silly about 
smal! dogs, but I wish you could see the men. One told me 
he supposed he ought to be ashamed, but he wasn’t. Oh! 
then I've heard Calvé in Carmen for the sixth time, and she 
is never twice alike. She hasn't one gesture she repeats. 
She’s as prodigal with them as nature is with her flowers in 
spring. Haven't you seen her more than twice? Oh! I’m 
so sorry. But you know they are to have two weeks of 
opera in April. They have just decided to.” 

At this point young Dixon joined Miss Trowbridge, and 
I found myself free to wander about the room. I was too 
restless to join the group near the fire in the farther room, 
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though I knew the Professor was there. Instead I listencd 
to platitudes from some. I answered — of others. I 
heard everything vaguely, as if only outer nerves of my 
ear had _ been touched, and nothing communicated to my 
brain. I saw familiar and unfamiliar faces, everything but 
the one face I most wished to see. F . 


WHAT WE ARE DOING. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


| i travelling one sees much which is instructive as well as 
amusing, and there is no better field for an observant 
and philosophical person than a Continental table d’héte. It 
is curious and pene | to watch the variety in the man- 
ners of those there assembled. The German and the French- 
man always bow to their neighbors at table on entering and 
on leaving the dining-room; the Englishman, on the contrary, 
pays no attention to the unfortunate stranger who is placed 
next to him. His solemn silence is often maintained for 
weeks. The American, being absolutely unhampered by 
prejudice or by tradition, and being also wonderfully adapt- 
able by nature, eagerly watches those about him, and takes 
his cue from them. An American lady who was travelling 
last year was seated at table on the boat going up the Nile 
next to an Oxford or Cambridge graduate. She ventured 
one day to break the oppressive silence by meekly and po- 
litely requesting the young man to “ pass the butter, please.” 
He tufned, glared at her through his monocle, and replied, 
““One usually asks a servant to do that!” It was heroic 
treatment, but it taught her the lesson never to address a 
word to a British fellow-traveller unless in reply to some 
question put by him. 

It is, however, conceded by those who know that the 
wisest course in a public place is to be polite to a stranger— 
to say good-morning and to make a few commonplace re- 
marks, which are easily done without in the least becoming 
intimate. Of course no well-bred person would ever think 
of confiding personalities except to a friend. It is onl 
those persons who are not quite certain of their social stand. 
ing at home who are afraid to be civil when travelling. A 
significant illustration of bad breeding is a little incident 
which happened at an American watering-place. A gentle- 
man and Be wife arrived unberalded at a summer hotel, and 
stopped there several weeks. They were persons who in 
their own community, and even out of it, were quite well 
known. No one noticed them in the hotel; at the little ta- 
ble at which they were seated in the dining-room no one 
spoke to them; until finally, on the day they were leaving, 
a lady whom they had observed as being the evident leader 
of the dominant set in the hotel, and who in some way had 
discovered who these strangers were, came up to them, and 
said, in a most effusive way, ‘Are you Mr. and Mrs. ‘T'——?” 
On being answered in the affirmative, she added, reproving- 
ly, ‘‘ Why didn’t you let somebody know that you were 
such nice people?” 

That we Americans lack the veneer and polish of our 
Continental neighbors is of course very evident, but that we 
have innate good-breeding is also acknowledged by those 
who do us justice. A very pleasant tribute was lately paid 
to the manners of the native American by a young English 
woman who had just returned from a long solitary trip 
through the far West. She said that in the whole course of 
her travels she never had a rude word spoken to her, and, 
in fact, persons went out of their way to be polite and kind. 
As an instance of this she told of an elderly gentleman 
whom she saw crossing the ferry at San Francisco. She 
had several packages to carry, and was struggling with a 
hold-all, a bag, a big Indian basket, and various impedi- 
menta. The gentleman, noticing this, offered to carry her 
hold-all and bag, and, in fact, insisted upon doing so. He 
did not speak a word to her until the boat reached San 
Francisco, when he said he would see her to her Carriage, 
which in this instance happened to be a horse-car. There he 
left her, politely touching his hat. 

Judging merely from personal experience and observa- 
tion, it does not seem to be the custom abroad for the trav- 
eller to look out for any one but himself; and this is spe- 
cially noticeable in England. If the British subject does not 
get what he is entitled to, and what he has paid for, he 
makes ‘‘a row,” and insists upon bis rights. On the con- 
trary, we Americans submit amiably to all kinds of discom- 
forts rather than take the trouble to assert ourselves. That 
the press is a great power in England is illustrated by the 
fact that the very first instinct of the suffering traveller is 
to write to his local journal ventilating his grievance. A 
fussy little old English woman was rushing frantically 
about the station in Rome last winter trying to find some 
official who would get her the place she had paid for in a 
first-class carriage. Finally, quite breathless, she stood look- 
ing the picture of — surrounded by her twelve pack 
ages. Her maid, who held in her hand a bird-cage and a tub, 
was also helpless, as she spoke no Italian, and gesticulation 
had failed to produce the desired result. Asa last appeal, 
the old lady turned to the persons standing near her and 
said, in a most decided tone, ‘‘I shall write to the Times 
about this,” feeling convinced in her own mind that the re- 
sult would be eminently satisfactory for all future travel- 
lers. 

Our over-crowded and uncomfortable horse-cars are an- 
other place to study manners and human nature. Men will 
rise and give their seats to women, who often have not the 
good-breeding to acknowledge the courtesy even by a bow; 
but it is almost universal that no one thinks of moving up 
so as to make room for the person who is standing. The 
only method to pursue under these trying circumstances is 
to speak to the conductor, whose duty it is to see that the 
proper number of persons are seated. It is needless to say 
that it is very bad taste to talk loud in any public place, and 
to mention names of a is not only vulgar, but 
extremely dangerous. great deal of trouble might be 
made if conversation thus overheard were repeated. 

A European woman never puts her gloves on in the street 
—it is considered, and quite justly, a great breach of eti- 
quette. One should perform one’s toilet at home. An- 
other custom which is sensibly adopted by English women 
is wearing short skirts in the street. In travelling one no- 
tices this peculiarity, and very comfortable and tidy it looks. 
The French woman, who is neatness and thrift combined, 
always holds her dress up carefully in the street; and she 
not only holds it up, but does so so gracefully and so ef- 
fectually that it is never soiled by contact with the pave- 
ment. A dress can be managed very skilfully when held in 
one hand so that it clears the ground completely. Nothing 
can be more unwholesome than the way in which most 
American women drag their skirts, sweeping up germs of 
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disease which they guard against in every other conceiv- 
able way. 

In driving in Europe much formality is observed. The 
right-hand seat facing the horses is considered the place of 
honor, and is always given to the most distinguished guest. 
If a married woman has for her companion a young girl, the 
elder person naturally sits on the right-hand side, To get in 
and out of any vehicle gracefully can be easily accomplish- 
ed if one steps in and,out carefully, using the right foot on 
the step, so that one does not have to turn completely around 
on entering or leaving the carriage. In sitting, place one 
foot slightly in advance of the other, as a French woman 
always does, and there will be no effort needed to rise prop- 
erly; it is done without any strain on any one set of mus- 
cles, and is natural and easy, and graceful as well. 
SPECTATOR. 


WHILE WAITING. 


T comes to us sometimes in life to anticipate some large 
event, the arrival of which is certain, yet for which the 
waiting is long and tedious. It may be a birth we watch 
for, it may be a death, or it may be some great crisis to 
which all*conditions point while yet the event is far off. 

Much of the time anxiety, suspense, or doubt, perhaps a 

t longing or a painful dread, prevents thought and swal- 
ows up lesser feelings. But there come moments cone 
such waiting when the mind rises above these clouds anc 
looks steadily at the expected end. At these rare moments 
the mental atmosphere clears, circumstances and surround- 
ings stand in their true relation, and we ‘‘ see” with a spirit- 
od sight at which at other times we may well marvel. 

This prescience is ours only in moments of peace and rest. 
It is then that we appreciate the battles we have fought, the 
victories we have won, and the real advance we have made 
while in the dark. It is then that we perceive the reasons 
of many things at which before we sorrowed and wondered. 
It is then that two or three special thoughts force themselves 
on the mind so clearly they seem to stand out for our recog- 
nition. 

And the first is, how long Nature takes to accomplish her 
ends. We faint and sigh and murmur many an hour be- 
cause the time is so long. We are heart-sick and rebellious 
and angry at the waiting. We yearn to hasten the crisis. 
‘*To anticipate is far worse than to suffer,” we cry. But 
Nature neither hurries nor pauses for our anger or our grief. 
One by one the moments come and pass and are gone. 
Surely at last the supreme one arrives. ‘‘How soon!” we 
say then. But the moments that went before made all ready, 
and with our higher perception we realize the wisdom of 
Nature in taking so long for her work. 

And another thing we “see” with our inward seeing is 
that Nature omits nothing to complete her design. There is 
no part wanting. Each circumstance ‘fils in” to every 
other circumstance. Of each happening we say,‘ It is as if 
it was done on purpose.” The man, the family, the nation, 
is prepared in every part for the change that awaits it. 
There are no loose ends, no jagged edges, no gaping spaces, 
in Nature's weaving. The incidents we have thought trivial 
and foolish, the little happenings at which we grew impatient 
and scornful, we see now, with our keener sight, each had 
its place and purpose in the grand whole. We perceive 
then how heedful Nature was in so considering every part 
of her intention. 

And another thing which we perceive with this higher 
perception is the particular attention with which each detail 
is finished. Every leaf of the rose lies precisely in its proper 

lace. Not only the man’s body, but his mind and his soul 
are fully ready for the new conditions. To those who under- 
stand her, Nature has no surprises. Her work is long pre- 
pared for, thoroughly considered, fully matured. It is only 
when all is completed that the event is perceptible to our 
outward senses. It was an accomplished fact long before. 
In silence and darkness each detail is perfected. hen the 
light reaches it—lo, it is done! And with our rare “‘ seeing” 
we recognize the wisdom of perfecting the minutest detail 
before the work is pronounced finished. We see then and 
confess the omniscience shown in Nature’s handiwork. 

And if the lessons which we have learned at such mo- 
ments while waiting could be carried with us always into 
the after-time they might bear fruit a thousandfold. For 
all of Nature’s processes are wrought by the same methods, 
and to attain her enduring results our work must be done 
in this way, and in no other. The permanent grandeur of a 
work of art, the lasting usefulness of an invention, the per- 
petual example of a noble life, these monuments were not 
suddenly accomplished. The way was prepared, the work 
thoroughly considered. Every part was planned, every de- 
tail perfected. The result was but the outcome of what 
went on long before. When we saw it, it was done. 


BARNARD COLLEGE. 


] ARNARD COLLEGE has now become as well estab- 

lished a fact as Columbia itself, and this its fifth year 
is witnessing the continued prosperity and progressive work 
of the young institution. 

The increase in numbers has made it necessary to pro- 
vide an additional room in a building opposite the college 
to accommodate the department in physics, in order that 
the chemical laboratory might be enlarged, as the old one 
was inadequate to the requirements. And even so, from 
lack of space, applicants have been refused in the depart- 
ments of both chemistry and botany. 

A class of twenty-five students is doing regular work at 
the Berkeley Ladies’ Athletic Club, the latter answering for 
a department in physical culture at Barnard. 

A Greek letter society chapter furnishes a social outlet 
for the girls, and an undergraduate society answering to 
the Students’ Association at Vassar College takes charge of 
any business that concerns Barnard as a unit. 

But perhaps just at present the matter of most absorb- 
ing interest is the Scholarship Fund. This fund has been 
in operation since the founding of Barnard, and each year 
five or six girls are helped who otherwise must go without 
the desideratum, a college education, the value of which no 
woman not self-supporting can appreciate. 

Applicants for scholarships must evince special qualifica- 
tions of mind and character, and must attain to a required 
standard during their college course. They are led to feel, 
too, that the receiving of a scholarship is regarded as an 
honor. 

The fund is in the hands of a Scholarship Committee, of 
which Miss Helen Dawes Brown is chairman. h year 
this committee of ladies work for their cause, raising mouey 
by private subscription, and entertainments of various kinds. 
For the first one of these the late Mr. George William Curtis 
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lent his services, netting a sum sufficient for several scholar- 
ships; and this season Mr. F. Edwin Elwell, the sculptor, 
has given his World’s Fair views and lecture. But this 
annual raising of means is a troublesome and precarious 
method, and a permanent endowment fund is greatly needed 
for the purpose. 

To endow and name a scholarship would seem to be a 
beautiful memorial to a departed friend or relative, and one 
yielding much satisfaction to the donor, for few gifts can 
reach so far into the future, and mean so much to the recip- 
ient. The sum of $3000 only is required to found a scholar- 
ship for yearly tuition ; some of the beneficiaries are helped 
to the extent of board and tuition. All scholarships offer a 
stimulus not only to the recipients, but to the other students 
of the college, and thus are a power in maintaining the high 
standard of requirements adopted by Barnard. 

A movement is on foot among the friends and admirers of 
the late Miss Ella Weed, one of Vassar’s graduates and the 
Dean of Barnard College, to eudow a scholarship in her 
name; and this will form a nucleus, but many such are 
needed to meet the increasing demand from talented and 
portionless young students eager to avail themselves of the 
rich opportunities here offered. 

A plan warmly encouraged by the committee on scholar- 
sbips—and already put into practice by a Jersey City high- 
school—is the raising of a Barnard scholarship by schools, 
both public and private, and the offering of it each June 
for competition among the pupils signifying their need of 
such aid. 

The success of Barnard has been so phenomenal in the 
face of its many confronting obstacles that it has gained for 
itself the respect and confidence of all familiar with its past 
career, and hearty encouragement for its future, plans for 
which are constantly being formulated by the promoters of 
its welfare, with intent to render the aims and facilities of 
the college as useful and far-reaching as possible. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SILKS FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 


A SILK season is predicted for the next summer, espe- 
cially of the very light silks that are made in this coun- 
try, the taffeta, demi-taffeta, lutestring, foulard, or the so- 
called China silks, and the useful surahs. Fewer French 
silks have been imported this year thau usual, yet the mer- 
chants, rather paradoxically, have enlarged their vocabulary 
with many French words in describing the new silks. They 
say that the taffetas are moiré, barré, glacé, mille-raie, or 
broché, meaning that they are watered, cross-striped, glazed 
or shot, finely striped, or brocaded, being sometimes only 
one of these things, and sometimes several at once. Again 
they are carré or quadrillé in squares or checks, or travers in 
crossing lines, pointillé in tiny dots, picot in loops or like purl- 
ing, fagonné or figured, filet in thread-like stripes, cannellé 
or fluted, with various other words and phrases that explain 
themselves. 

In the large collection of silks shown by James McCreery 
& Co. taffetas prevail for dresses, and for the silk waists and 
blouses that are to be more largely used than they have 
ever been. The novel moiré taffetas have already been 
noted, and to these are added bayadere and pointillé taffetas 
in all the light and delicate colorings known to heavier silks. 
The chiné taffetas are in great favor both with French and 
American manufacturers. These are warp prints, the de- 
sign being printed only on the warp, which gives it a bro- 
ken shadowy effect when the woof is woven across. They 
are charming in grayish clouded effects on white, or with 
gray ground chiné with white, also with colored ground 
and Pompadour chiné blossoms, as pale yellow strewn with 
pink roses, or else fuchsias, on pink ground or on pale green. 
These are $1 50 a yard. Less costly taffetas, only $1, are 
shot in charming colors, violet with brown, rose with blue, 
green with pink, and have thread stripes of black with — 
wrought dots of two colors. Still others have the blac 
stripes made effective by being more than an inch apart on 
the loveliest shot grounds of mauve and yellow, or green 
and violet dotted with black, or with one shade of the 
ground color. Dark chiné taffetas for the street come in 
mordoré or golden brown, dark green, gray, and mixtures of 
white and black. 

Soft gray effects are charming in the new silks, and will 
rival the clearly defined white and black silks that came into 
favor last summer. These grays are very effective in 
bengaline stripes of satin and moiré pointillé with yellow 
or rose-color, or else with the gay Pompadour blossoms 
strewn upon them. A great deal of Russian yellow is seen 
in the new silks, both as ground-work and in figures, stripes, 
and dots. Watteau colorings in gay contrasts form small 
designs on delicate grounds, and are given character by 
black thread stripes. Designs like meshes of lace are woven 
on taffeta silks, and they cover entirely many foulards or 
China silks, sometimes having the rose pattern of Spanish 
laces added in very effective ways. Heavier silks have 
moiré grounds, green or violet quadrillé with black, for call- 
ing costumes for the early spring and for late summer 
gowns at Newport or Lenox. Black and white moirés have 
showy stripes of two colors that are also crossbarred, as 
mordoré and cardinal red together. Very rich nioirés forty- 
eight inches wide are usually found in striped patterns that 
= be made up either way. 

or silk waists are many dull-finished satins of light 
weight with tapestry coloring in clouded vague designs. 
These are usually of two contrasting colors, as one of gray- 
blue satin shot with pale pink, then dotted and dashed with 
pink; another is of mordoré and cerise, or else the mordoré 
has both pink and green shot across and appearing in vague 
mottling. Black grounds are beautifully shot with leaf 
green and rose, or with écru and blue. There are also new 
surahs especially liked for waists, one extremely pretty hav- 
ing réséda and pale violet woven together with satin dashes 
of darker violet and green. Taffetas are commended for 
waists, because they endure any amount of crushing; there 
are also many dotted satins with dull shot ground and gay 
dots for the same purpose. 


DEMI-SEASON GOWNS. 


Very sober colors suitable for the Lenten season are in 
new French dresses in which wool and satin are combined. 
The ashes of roses of long ago and pale doe-color are the 
soft light tints used in street costumes, while violet, mauve, 
and black prevail, with occasionally a gown of the perennial 
dark blue wool in combination with black satin. An im- 

rtation of such gowns just received by Madame Barnes 

aas the latest models from Félix, Paquin, Becrs, and Raud- 
nitz—an interesting group, because full of suggestions for 
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rego that can be worn throughout the spring and again 
ate in the summer. In these dresses satin takes precedence 
of moiré as trimming and as paris of the gown, though 
moiré will not be abandoned. Black satin is used as the 
lower skirt beneath colored over-skirts of fine wool, and satin 
ribbons appear as bands of trimming on wool gowns. Vests 
of black satin have inside plastrons of lace like chemiseties. 
Colored satins embroidered with beads and cords form front 
breadths and vests on tailor gowns of ribbed wool of a 
darker shade. Bias folds of satin, either black or a con- 
trasting color, are around skirts, and are used as short godct 
basques, belts, collars, and deep cuffs. Small button moulds 
are covered with satin embroidered with beads to match 
other parts of the gown. Oval shapes are liked for buttons 
of fine jet, and are newer than circles in designs of spangles 
or embroidery done on velvet or satin ribbon trimmings. 

Short godet basques on these new gowns are cut in four 
sharp points, and are confined to the back, merely crossing 
from the under-arm seam. They are two half-circles sewed 
on without fulness,and open up the back, where they lap an 
inch or more. They are softly lined with silk or satin, and 
may be plain, or stitched once, or else edge’ with rows of 
small beads and spangles. Vests with inside plastrons are 
in both single and double breasted waists, and most are fin- 
ished with revers of some kind. Sleeves are most often in 
leg-of-mutton shape, and are either very large or only mod- 
erately so,as best suits the wearer, many requiring them of 
great size to give the ample breadth now favored. While 
stocks are retained, and —_ plain collar bands that button 
on the left side, there is also a tendency to cut down the 
front to show the throat, although the back of the waist is 
finished high, with a square turned-over collar like that of a 
man’s coat. 

New over-skirts are rem pointed once in the front and 
once in the back, the sides being only half as long. They 
are made of two breadths of double-width wool, each taken 
three-cornered, a bias point serving for the middle in front 
and back, the sides sloped into shape in the joining scams. 
To have a silk or satin Jower skirt and of black is new on 
dark wool gowns. Bands of satin ribbon at wide distances 
apart trim the over-skirt, while the lower skirt is quite plain. 
Untrimmed skirts of the new gowns are cut precisely like 
those worn during the winter, with godet pleats, gored frout 
and side breadths, and either with or without a sloped back 
seam. Five or six gored breadths are used in single-width 
materials, and the skirt is scarcely four yards wide at the 
foot. It is lined throughout, and sometimes has soft inter- 
lining, but not the stiffest crinoline. A bias band of vcl- 
veteen protects the edge, and a pinked taffeta balayeuse is 
inside. A single band of rubber, or else of ribbon, is sewed 
inside near the top to hold the godet pleats in place. 

Black lace of very fine meshes, embroidered with white in 
dots, scallops, wreaths, and points, is fashionable for trim- 
ming black and colored silk gowns, It is put on as a basque 
or peplum, in epaulettes and jabots. There are also many 
ruches of black net wrought with white in ribbonlike 
stripes, bands, and in looped picot edges. Two kinds of 
lace are seen often on one dress, white lace and black lace 
together, or else heavy-patterned gyuipure or Genoa point on 
a waist trimmed also with a ja or epaulettes of English 
thread-lace with delicately fine meshes. A bertha of white 
lace on a dark or black silk gown remains in favor, although 
it has been worn for some time. 


SOME PARIS MODELS. 


A French tailor gown is usually more elaborate than those 
made in London, as is shown in one by Raudnitz, of violet 
canvas-woven wool with the front breadths lapped at the 
top, then opening gradually to the foot ona breadth of violet 
satin. Across the foot of the satin breadth is wide em- 
broidery of iridescent beads and shaded violet silk cords. 
The first two breadths of wool are three-fourths of a yard 
wide at the foot, with four narrower gored breadths back of 
them, each falling in a godet pleat. The lining is of taffeta 
with slightly stiffened interlining at the foot. The charm- 
ingly simple waist has a wide round back with single side 
forms, the fronts with single darts turned away in revers 
from a pane vest of violet satin embroidéred across the 
top and bottom. A short basque in four points crossing the 
back only is of the wool with satin lining. A row of stitch- 
ing is on the basque, on the revers, and on a small turned- 
over collar. Mutton-leg sleeves are shirred in the armholes 
and droop to the elbows. 

A youthful gown from Paquin is of twilled dark blue 
wool, with square spots woven in it, trimmed with black 
satin, and worn over a plain lower skirt of black satin. 
The pointed over-skirt of wool is of the shape described 
above, trimmed with three bands of black satin ribbon that 
is two inches wide, with eight-inch spaces between the 
bands. The blue wool waist is cut down in U shape low 
on the bust, made double-breasted below by a piece added 
to the middle of the front, and is trimmed with two rows of 
oval jet buttons. A black satin vest is simulated in the 
open s , and inside this is a chemisette of white satin 
covered with heavy white lace. Draped revers of the blue 
wool, with rounded corners, are corded with black satin. 
To finish this elaborate waist is a basque of black satin, 
pointed back and front, edged with jet spangles, and sewed 
on under a twisted ribbon belt of black satin, which is tied 
in a large bow on the left side. The sleeves are gigots of 
moderate size, and the collar is a black satin stock. A sim- 
ilar gown of black basket wool finely dotted with silk has 
an outside coat of half-length, with godet back, and black 
satin revers embroidered with jet beads and spangles—a cos- 
tume to be worn in California. 

For receptions after Easter, and also a model commended 
for spring trousseaux, is one of Beers’s attractive gowns, of 
dull-finished mauve satin of light quality pointillé with 
white and black. It is trimmed with black lace wrought 
with white wreaths, set on the skirt as a basque in points 
that are short in the back, longer on the sides, and much 
longer each side of the front. The skirt of six breadths, all 
gored but that in the back, is three yards and a half wide at 
the foot, where it is trimmed with a box-pleated ruche of 
black net, with wide stripes and picot edges. A band of 
black velvet ribbon on which are copper spungles in oval 
figures passes through the middle of the ruche. The waist 
has a round back and tabbed front falling open like a jack- 
et, on a pointed vest of the same satin, much trimmed with 
black and white lace and the net of the ruching. When 
worn the lace basque attached to the skirt appears to be 
gathered to the waist. Wide folds of black satin in girdle 
shape are only on the back. The high collar is of velvet, 
with copper spangles in thick rows upon it. Sleeves that 
are close below the elbow have a large melon puff above 
of the satin striped lengthwise with the spangled velvet rib- 
bon. Loops of black ribbon fall back from the shoulders, 
and also below the waist on the lace basque. 








Fig. 1.—Casumere AND Vetvet House Dress. 


HOUSE AND STREET COSTUMES 
W HITE cashmere relieved by black velvet ribbon is the 

material of the house dress illustrated in Fig. 1. The 
skirt is perfectly plain, its upper edge finished with a thick 
silk cord, and several rows of cord drooping below form a 
girdle, completed by loops and tasselled ends on the right 
side. The velvet ribbon on the bodice is edged with a nar- 
row bead gimp, and beside the ribbons are parallel rows of 
fine black silk feather-stitching. The bodice is moderately 
full. The velvet ribbon defines a corselet, witha cord lacing 


Fig. 3 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


at the front, and trims the neck and collar. 
The sleeves have double cashmere puffs, band- 
ed with velvet and feather-stitching. 

The tailor gown, Fig. 2, is of fawn-colored 
covert-cloth trimmed with black mohair braid, 
the braid being arranged in pyramidal scrolls 
on the skirt. * The plain-fitting bodice has a 
short added basque, which is braided, and is 
completed by a braided shoulder-cape with 
flaring collar. 

The gown Fig. 3 is of dark blue silk-figured 
woollen goods, combined with shot benggline 
in olive and old-rose. The skirt front opens 
with revers, the inner front and the revers be- 
ing faced with bengaline and banded with écru 
lace insertion, and the outer skirt edged with a 
narrow blue fringe. The bodice has a deep 
guimpe of bengalinue striped with lace insertion; 
on the front are crossed draperies of the figured 
wool, meeting at the waist in the back, and 
there terminating in a loop and ends. Deep 
full caps of bengaline bordered with insertion 
fall over close figured sleeves. An écru chiffon 
tour de cou is worn over the standing collar. 

Gray veloutine, part of it embroidered, com- 
bined with gray velvet, is employed for the 
costume Fig. 4. A narrow band of velvet edges 
the godet skirt, which has a band of appliqué 
embroidery on the seams of the narrow front 
breadth. The basque, which has godet fulness 
in its short skirt, is made of the embroidered 
silk, with a velvet insertion in its upper part 
and a high velvet collar. The extremely full 
sleeve puffs are of plain silk. 


SCRAP-BOOKS. 

CRAP-BOOKS for the children should . be 

made by the children themselves. Every 
mother knows how great a drain is made on 
her verves and her ingenuity by a rainy day, 
or a series of them, when the children must 
stay in-doors and must be amused. The con- 
tinual plaint, ‘‘ What shall we do now?’ is very 
wearing, and when noisy games are discouraged 
and the familiar toys pall on the fancy of their 
little possessors, if the mother be too busy or 
not in the mood to tell a story, the case be- 
comes desperate. 

The making of a scrap-book is always an interesting rainy- 
day occupation, and the mother who has sufficient foresight 
to keep the book, the paste-pot, and the pictures in reserve, 
can be sure of a comfortable time for her own engagements 
while the children are congenially employed 

Scrap-pictures, very dainty and attractive, in every vari- 
ety of shape, size, and design, may be bought and kept on 
hand for the children’s scrap-books. But a wide-awake child 
prefers cutting his own pictures out of papers to having them 
all ready for use on a sheet from a shop, with no chance to 
snip, to cull, and to exercise his own talent for destruction. 





Fig. 4.—VELOUTINE AND VELVET CosTUME. 
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Fig. 2.—Srrine Tamron Gown with Care. 


To the average young person of six or seven it is perfect- 
ly fascinating to make a litter of clean-cut paper, and he 
can do this without offence only by having placed at his 
own disposal illustrated papers which have served their 
turn with his elders. A pair of blunt-pointed scissors should 
be provided for the use of each child old enough to take 
proper care of toys and tools, and he should be allowed to 
select his own pictures and arrange them as he pleases in a 
large blank book, learning to be neat and deft with the paste, 
and expected to put everything away when done with it. 

A box of painis and a brush or two, and permission to 
touch up and adorn the pictures in the scrap-book, will 
greatly add to the pleasure of scrap-book making, and rude 
as the first attempts may be, one sometimes sees the future 
artist in the feeling for color and form which is shown by a 
painstaking nursery worker. 

Older people may derive great profit from scrap-books, 
in which, at the expenditure of a few moments’ time, they 
preserve odd and curious bits of information, poems which 
have brought them comfort or strength, stories, and sketches, 
which but for the scrap-book and its convenience as a re- 
pository would have been lost. One cannot be sure of sav- 
ing floating fragments of literature; to have them safe, they 
must somehow be clasped between the covers of a book. 

For purposes of illustration in teaching, either at home or 
in the Sunday-school, a scrap-book is simply indispensable. 
Very methodical persons arrange their scrap- books under 
separate heads, or even have a small library of scrap-books 
devoted to various departments—historic, scientific, or so- 
ciological. But for the ordinary home-keeping woman a 
scrap-book needs usually to be nothing so ambitious. It is 
often most satisfactory when, like an old-fashioned flower 
garden, it is a mere miscellany, a wilderness of sweets, with 
here and there something spicy and pungent—a labyrinth 
puzzling to everybody except its owner 

An interesting scrap-book once discovered by the writer 
was limited to entertaining bits about Florida, where the 
scrap-book’s maker had found a great deal to please and 
attract her. Perhaps she had spent dreamy days of leisure 
in wandering through orange groves and gliding up winding 
rivers, where trailing mosses drooped from pendent branches 
and dipped in the sparkling waters. Perhaps she had heard 
the mocking-bird in the early dawn, or gathered her hands 
full of roses under the blue skies and soft sunshine of a 
Florida winter. At all events, her Florida scrap-book was 
a real thing of beauty, with pictures, sketches, and even 
statistics, which were as alluring as fiction, though drawn 
from substantial facts. 

A school-girl has a scrap-book which she greatly prizes. 
It contains portraits of her favorite authors, with little 
sketches of their lives and quotations from their works. Her 
taste will change in later years, and she may care for other 
writers than those who now occupy the highest place in her 
affections, but the old scrap-books will not cease to be in- 
teresting, if only as mile-stones to indicate progress, 


CONCERNING PLANT-SUPERSTITIONS. 


N Germany, so it is said, the greatest care is taken that 

the marigold shall never be allowed a place among the 
flowers with which maidens test their love-affairs ; and in 
Austria it is regarded as most unlucky to gather the crocus, 
as it is said to draw away one’s strength. 
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T was indeed a wild night—the wind howling in the 

chimneys and shaking the windows, the rain fa'ling in 
torrents, the long swish of the waves heard all along the 
shore; but towards morning there came a sudden oe un- 
accountable calm; and daybreak revealed a brooding still- 
ness over land and sea—revealed a slate-hued world, vague, 
and dull, and sombre, with the mountains of Mull and Mor- 
ven hidden bebind a dark, formless, impenetrable wall of 
vapor. Nevertheless, sullen as the outlook might be, there 
was steady progress towards the light. Up in the high por- 
tals of the east a curious kind of glare began to elbow its 
way through the heavy masses of cloud; the slopes of Ker- 
rara answered in warm tones of saffron and orange and gold- 
en green; as the hours went by, the heavens became more 
and more broken up; by noon there were shafts of sunlight 
here and there, and a vivid and welcome blue in the far 
stretches of water outside the bay; while the Mull and Mor- 
ven hills were gradually returning into the visible universe, 
after their sojourn in unknown space. 

And perhaps it was merely this unexpected clearing up 
of the morning that drew Barbara Maclean away from her 
household duties; but, at all events, before going out, she 
dressed herself with unusual care, for the better display of 
such small articles of finery as she possessed. When event- 
ually she left the house, she took her way along the sea- 
front, apparently with no very set purpose. She passed the 
railway station. She reached the South Quay, at which the 
Aros Castle was lying; but, as a single swift and covert 
glance assured her, no officer was visible on board; it was 
not yet time for the steamer to sail, and at present the only 
work going forward was the 
trundling in of barrow-loads 
of coal from the adjoining 
trucks. She continued her 
seemingly aimless _ stroll, 
She arrived at the foot of the 
Gallows Hill; and here she 
lingered about for some little 
time, looking at the nets and 
boats and whitewashed cot 
tages that are a survival from 


the time when Duntroone 
was little more than a fishing 
village The sunlight was 
becoming more and more 


general. There was a spring 
like mildness and sweetness 
in the air. The waters of the 
bay were now a shining azure 
as well as the further plain ; 
and the long spur of Kerrara, 


she was regarding an equally 
cheerful scene—the wooded 
hills, the houses dotted on the 
slopes, the ivied castle at the 
point, the ethereal mountains | 
of Morven beyond the blue; 
and it was but natural that 
when she came to the coal | 
trucks she should go outside 


shooting out into them, was | 
of burning gold | 
And when she turned to 
make her way back again, 
| 


otherwise her view would 
have been debarred But 
passing outside the coal 


trucks brought her close to 
the Aros Castle—indeed, she 
had to go by within touching 
distance of the gangway, and 
it was at this moment that 
she chanced to raise her eyes 
—and behold! here was the 
Purser, talking to a friend 
He immediately turned from 
his companion, and address 
ed her as she approached 


Are you going a trip 
with us today, Miss Mac 
lean? 

“Oh, no.” she answered, 
in pretty confusion; “ I—I 


only went to have a look at 
the old part of the town.” 

‘Then if you will come 
on board,” said he, politely, 

‘we will take you across to 
the North Quay, and it will 
you the walk round. 
We are off in a few minutes now.” 

“Oh, thank you indeed,” said she, with modest and smil- 
ing eyes; and forthwith she passed along the gangway, he 
following ; and she stepped on to the upper deck—which 
was very different from any part of the old Sanda, for here 
everything was trim and smart, the paint and varnish fresh 
and clean, the brass-work as brilliant as polish could make 
it. And Ogilvie fetched a deck-chair for her, though she 
did not care to be seated; the run across to the North Quay 
would not be of long duration. 

He chatted pleasantly to her for a little while, about the 
ordinary topics of Duntroone; and Barbara did her best to 
answer with animation and accord, though at times she was 
a little hampered for want of the proper English phrase. 
One thing she did manage—she cured him of the habit of 
calling her ‘‘ Miss Maclean.” 

**My name is Barbara,” she said. almost with reproach. 

‘I’m sure I beg your pardon, Miss Barbara—I ought to 
have remembered 

** But how could you remember?” said she, coyly; “I am 
sure now you do not recollect where it was that we first 
met.” 

‘*Indeed, I do then,” he answered at once. 


save 


** And the 


next time we meet on such an occasion, I will look to you 
to give me a dance.” 
* Begun in Haures’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVIL 
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«I hope so,” murmured Barbara, with some touch of col- 
or, apd lowered eyes. 

The train crept into thé station ; and Ss a few pas- 
sengers made their appearance, coming towards’ the Aros 
Castle. Among the first of these to reach the gangway were 
a lady and her two daughters, the latter tall, tair-haired, 
English-looking girls, with good features and distinguished 
bearing. As the little stout mamma stepped on deck, she 
bestowed a brief nod of reeognition upon the Purser, who 
respectfully raised his cap; then she and her charges went 
below to the saloon, to deposit there their wares and rugs 
and books. 

‘That is Mrs. Stewart of Innistroan,” said Jack Ogilvie 
to Barbara, in a confidential whisper. 

Almost immediately thereafter the three ladies reappeared ; 
and the mother, coming over to where the Purser was stand- 
ing, said—perhaps a trifle brusquely, ‘‘Can I speak with 
you for a moment, Mr. Ogilvie?” 

Barbara was thus left alone; but she could all the more 
carefully study the dress and bearing of these three new- 
comers, whom Ogilvie seemed to regard with considerable 
deference. Ordinarily he was rather off-hand in his man- 
ner; but now,in speaking to this Mrs. Stewart—probably 
about some business matter—he was quiie subdued and at- 
tentive. And as for the two girls, about whom Barbara 
was chiefly curious, she could not but be conscious of their 
air of distinction, however simply and plainly they might 
be dressed. Something, she knew not what, told her they 
were of ‘the gentry.” With intense but concealed scrutiny 
she watched their demeanor as they listened to the Purser; 
she observed the half-indifferent look, the occasional glance 
towards the surrounding neighborhood. As for their cos- 
tume, it seemed to be the perfection of unostentatious neat- 
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ness; the only ornament that each wore—so far as she could 
see—was an insignificant little brooch consisting of a ptar- 
migan’s foot set in silver, that fastened the collar of their 
blue serge jacket. 

But by this time the hawsers had been thrown off, and the 
Aros Castle was moving across to the other quay. Ogilvie 
came back to Barbara. 

“This is a very short sail you have taken with us,” he 
said to her, in his easy and familiar way,as they were ap- 
proaching the pier. ‘‘ Some other time you and Miss Jessie 
must go for a run with us to Tobermory, and there we will 
pick you up on our way back. I koow that Mrs. Maclean 
has friends in Tobermory.” 

The steamer was now slowing; and it turned out that Bar- 
bara was the only passenger that meant to land. When the 
gangway had been shoved out, she timidly took her purse 
from her pocket—it was probably but poorly furnished. 

‘Will you tell me—” she said, bashfully, when he in- 
terrupted her; he had noticed that little movement. 

** No, no; no, no,” said he, smiling, and he put up his hand 
in a deprecatory fashion, ‘‘ You must not think of such a 
thing. We shall only be too glad to take you across the 
bay, any time you happen to be on the other side. And tell 
Miss Jessie she must bring you for a longer sail.” 

She said good-by, and stepped ashore; she watched the 
passengers embark, and the Aros Castle steam away again; 
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soon she lost sight of Ogilvie, who had apparently gone 
below; and the last figures she could make out were those 
of the two tall young ladies, who had seemed to possess so 
strange and mysterious a quality of attraction and per 
fection, even to the fancy of a girl. 

When she went up into the town she met her cougin Jess, 
who had been along to buy some wool; and as they pro- 
ceeded home together they encountered Lauchlan MacIntyre 
The shoemaker was of morose aspect. 

*Yow'll be coming to the lecture to-morrow night, Mr. 
Maclotyre?” said Jess, pleasantly. 

‘* I’m notso sure,” responded Long Lauchie, in melancholy 
tones, ‘‘Itseems a fearfu’ waste of opportunity. To think 
of a lecture on such things as songs, when there’s but the 
one subject that is a tremendous concern to us, and that’s 
the crying evil that is ruining us as a nation. Ay, just 
ruining us—ruining us—the curse of drink that is dest: oy- 
ing the kintry from end to end. And what can we do but 
wrestle with it, in Parliament and out of Parliament, in 
season and out of season, ny, and mek every election turn on 
it, and every candidate pledged for total abolition, ay, and 
have a seciion of the Rechabites in every fullage every- 
where, until we put down and stamp out this terrible, terri- 
ble drinking. Theré must be no peace until the whiskey 
traffic is wholly rooted out; and until a brand is put on a 
man that would be seen to enter a public-house—ay, a just 
persecution—a lawful persecution—there must be no moder- 
ation—no mercy—” 

** But you'll drive common-sense folk into rebellion,” Jess 
said, good-humoredly, ‘* Would you have them take to 
drink in self-defence?” 

** Aw, to hear you talk like that, and you at your years!” 
said the shoemaker, almost in despair. ‘‘ As sure’s death 





“THE LUCKLESS SHOEMAKER WAS CONDUCTED TO THE DOOR AND EJECTED INTO THE NIGIIT.” 


it’s just fearful to hear one of your years talk like that. And 
to think that you are on the side of the drunkards, and the 
licensed victuallers, and Sodom and Gomorrah. But there’s 
time for ye yet. If you'll tek a warning, ye may turn yet. 
You'll come over to us—ay—youi'll come over to us and be 
saved—as sure as death, you'll be saved.” 

“* Well, indeed, Mr. MacIntyre,” said Jess—and her pretty 
gray eyes, that at times were rather inclined to sarcasm, were 
now perfectly demure, ‘‘I’m not afflicted with any great 
craving, except now and again for a cup of tea; but when 
the hour of trial comes—when I have to fight the demon—it 
will be a great thing for me to have an example to look to. 
And you'll give me a word of encouragement—” 

‘“*T will, I will,” said the shoemaker, with a deep sigh. 
“It’s but little we can do, maybe, to help on the cause, but 
little or great it must be done.” 

‘‘And if you are passing to-night, Mr. MacIntyre, and 
would look in,” continued Jess—‘‘ well, my mother has had 
a small jar of whiskey sent up from Campbeltown—and we 
only keep it for our friends, you know—if you would look 
in, I am sure she would be glad to have your opinion of it.” 

The shoemaker stood aghast and speechless. 

i he exclaimed, when he had recovered his breath. 
* Me!” 

“Oh, I was forgetting,” said Jess, penitently. ‘“‘I beg 
your pardon, Mr. MacIntyre. And I am sure when my hour 








of trial and temptation comes, you'll give me a word of 


ip 

oF will, I will,” said the shoemaker, solemnly and sadly; 
and with that he continued on his way; while Jess turned to 
her cousin Barbara, who had for some time been staring into 
the window of the jeweller’s shop ‘ 

It was a favorite resort of hers. For here she could feast 
her eyes on trensures that were far beyond her means—sil- 
ver fastening-pins set with lemon-yellow, and white, and 
clear lilac cairngorms—scent-bottles inlaid with the various 
clan tartans —brooches, bracclets, necklets studded with Iona 
stones—ear-rings, finger-rings, sleeve-links, lockets—tray af- 
ter tray of fascinating knickkuacks of the very names of 
many of which she was entirely ignorant. And at this mo- 
ment, when Jess said— 

“ Will you wait a moment, Barbara, or will you come into 
the shop? I want Mr. Boyd to see what is the matter with 
my watch—’ 

Barbara accepted the invitation with a secret joy; though 
it was in a timorous kind of fashion that she followed her 
cousin into this magician’s palace of wonders and splendors. 
She looked al! round the jeweller’s shop with an awe-strick- 
en air; and then her eyes came back to the glass cases on 
the counter, where there was an endless variety of surpris- 
ingiy beautiful objects. Not only that, but a tray of brooches, 
that a customer had been inspecting just before they came 
in, remained open on the top of one of these cases; so thatif 
she chose she could take up any one of those marvels for 
closer examination. And so while Mr. Boyd—who was an 
old friend of the Macleans, and a solicitous, kindly, amiable 
sort of man—was inquiring into the state and condition of 
Jessie's watch, Barbara was passing infreview those priceless 
things, comparing and admiring and coveting. But in espe- 
cial she was attracted by the brooch that occupied the place 
of honor in the middle of the tray. It was formed of a 
ptarmigan’s foot, set in gold, with a deep golden-yellow 
cairngorm above, and another stone of the same kind and 
color fixed in the middle claw. Now the ptarmigan brooches 
worn by the two young ladies who were on board the Aros 
Castle—and whom Jack Ogilvie seemed to treat with so much 
respect—were very plain and simple ornaments; here was 
something of a similar character, but more rich and resplen- 
dent, and better calculated for purposes of display. Alas! 
she knew too well that it was far away out of the reach of 
her small savings; such means and methods of drawing at- 
tention, of compelling admiration, were for people whose 
purses were abundantly filled 

Ultimately it was decided that the recusant watch should 
be left behind; and then, business over, Mr. Boyd proceeded 
to a little neighborly gossip, in the course of which Barbara 
was introduced to him, her beautiful eyes winning favor as 
usual. The friendly jeweller sent his best regards to the 
widow; and finally Jessie and Barbara left the shop. 

But they had gone only a few yards when Mr. Boyd came 
after them—he had not staid to put on any kind of head- 
covering 

‘Miss Maclean,” said he, and simultaneously both girls 
turned. “I beg your pardon, but di¢ you happen to notice 
a gold ptarmigan brooch—it was in a tray on the counter—" 

At the same moment there was a slight click as of some- 
thing dropping on the pavement. He glanced downwards. 

‘Oh, here it is,” he said; and he stooped and picked it 
up 

For a second there was silence. The watchmaker looked 
grave and troubled; Jess appeared to be astonished and per- 
plexed rather than frightened; Barbara, timid as a fawn as 
she ordinarily was, alone remained perfectly impassive of 
countenance. 

‘* It must have caught on to some part of your dress,” said 
Mr. Boyt, slowly, and with some constraint. ‘ Well, I'm 
sorry to have caused you any trouble.” And thereupon 
and with no further word he returned to his shop. 

But on the evening of this same day, sitting by his fireside, 
John Boyd seemed thoughtful and depressed; and his wife 
would insist on knowing the reason. And at last, undcr se- 
vere injunctions of secrecy, he revealed to her the story. 

‘‘T cannot tell what to think,” he went on, as if commun- 
ing with himself. ‘I made the excuse, then and there, for 
the sake of my old friend, Mrs. Maclean. And maybe it 
was true; maybe their dress did catch up the brooch. Such 
things have happened. For how can I believe that Jessie 
Maclean, or this cousin of hers, that seems a nice, modest, 
quiet sort of a girl, would knowingly lift a piece of may | 
from the counter and carry it away? I cannot believe it. 
And then, ye see, goodwife, I did not actually find it in the 
possession of either of them. If I had, it would have been 
my duty to call in the police—” 

John!” exclaimed his wife. ‘‘ Have ye taken leave of 
your wits? Ay, and if it was the half of your shop that 
was in question, would ye bring scandal and disgrace on the 
remaining years of an old friend? No, no!—not for half the 
shop, or the whole of the shop! I'm better acquainted with 
ye than ye are yourself, man! And no doubt it was the tas- 
sels and bugles that the young girls are so fond of now- 
adays that catched on to the brooch—no doubt at all that 
was it!” 

““Maybe so, Jean, maybe so,” said the watchmaker, who 
seemed to have been quite unhinged and upset by this in- 
cident. ‘‘ But mind, not one word to any living creature. 
That is my charge to ye. Not one single word about it to 
any living creature.” 


Cuaprer XVIII. 
A LECTURE AND THEREAFTER. 


Ir wanted but an hour to the lecture, yet Jess Maclean 
did not stir; she sat silent and absorbed—an unusual mood 
with her, for she was naturally of a merry temperament ; 
her head was bent over her needle-work, and she did not 
look up when she was spoken to. 

** Jess,” said her mother, “‘ what has ailed you all the day 
long? Any one would think this should be a great occasfon 
for you—you that have always been so proud of Allan Hen- 
derson, and telling us what we might expect of him. And 
now he is appearing before the public—and a great many 
people coming to see him—and who should be more pleased 
than yourself—ay, and more to the front at such a time, for 
Allan is never tired of saying that you are the best friend 
and adviser he has got—" 

“I am not going to the lecture, mother,” said Jess. 

** Well, well, now, and what is the meaning of it-all?’” the 
widow demanded. She regarded her daughter a little more 
narrowly, and was alarmed to see that there were tears in 
her eyes. ‘‘ What is the matter, Jess?” she exclaimed. 

“What is the matter, mother?—what is the matier?” the 
girl cried, sudden! aan, into a passionate fit of weepin: 
and sobbing. ‘‘How can I go to the lecture—how can 
face those people—when I am a suspected thief?” 

And there and then, in incoberent fashion, she told the 
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story of the incident of the previous day, over which she had 


been brooding for four-and-twenty hours and more, Mean- 
while the little widow's indignation was like to have alto- 
gether overcome her powers of utterance. 

‘* And that’s John Boyd—that’s John Boyd!” she managed 
to say at last—though she was about breathless with anger 
and scorn, ‘‘And who but your own father was it that 
helped him when he had to make a composition with his 
creditors over twenty years ago, ay, helped to make him the 
well-to-do man he is this day; and the best of friends we 
were sup to be; and now it’s this John Boyd—it's this 
John Boyd that comes forward and accuses one of my girls 
of being a thief!” She rose from her chair and threw aside 
her work. ‘* Well,” said she, with resolute lips, ‘“‘ this oe | 
minute lam going along to have a word with John Boyd. 
I will see what he means by calling either of my girls a 
thief—” 

“Mother,” interposed Jess, piteously, ‘‘he did not say 
that—he did not say anything of the kind. When he spoke 
it was to make an excuse. It was Mr. Boyd himself that 
suggested it was likely the brooch had caught on to the dress 
of one or other of us. That's what he said. But all the 
same I could see what he was thinking. 1 saw his look-— 
though I did not quite understand it till afterwards. And 
ever since I have been going over what happened ; and now 
—now I know what he was thinking when he picked up the 
brooch from the pavement. I know it—I know it—I could 
see it—and—and I never thought to be taken for a thief.” 
And here there was a fresh burst of crying. ‘‘It isn’t fora 
thief,” she said, between her sobs, ‘to go to hear Allan’s 
lecture—and face all those people—” 

** Jess,” said Mrs. Maclean, firmly, ‘‘ you'll do as I bid ye. 
You'll go across to the house, and get yourself dressed and 
ready, and you'll put out my best things, and you'll send 
Kirsty over to help me to shut up the shop. 1 was not go- 
ing to the lecture ; but now I am going; and I do not care 
who the people are, but I will show them, when Barbara and 
you go in, that you can hold up your heads with any. And 
as for John Boyd-——” 

“* Mother, you must not quarrel with Mr. Boyd,” pleaded 
Jess. ‘‘It was only natural he should be startled. And he 
is an old friend--” 

“Ay, and you do not know the saying, then?” retorted the 
little widow, sharply. ‘‘ “Friendship is as it’s kept.” The 
man that suspects either you or Barbara of being a thief is no 
friend of mine. But away with ye, now, and get ready—if 
Barbara will let you bave five minutes of the looking-glass, 
for she’s a fearfu’ creature for making much of herself and 
decking herself up. And when Mr. McFadyen comes, you 
will tell him he must get me a ticket, and I will pay him 
for it afterwards.” 

Peter McFadyen was an important and a consequential 
man this night. The provost, who had consented to preside 
at the meeting, had been summoned away to Edinburgh on 
business connected with the town; and the senior councillor, 
nothing loath, had been prevailed on to take his place. And 
fully sensible of his responsibility was Peter. When the 
members of the Literary and Scientific Association, and their 
friends, with many of the townsfolk,and a few representatives 
of the neighboring gentry, were at length assembled in the 
Masonic Hall, the chairman was in no wise facetious and 
droll—as if he were in Mrs. Maclean's back parlor; he was 
dignified, and measured of speech. And when, in formally 
introducing the lecturer to the audience, he had pronounced 
a pompous little eulogium, which caused Allan to look par- 
ticularly ensomtsetabie, Mr. McFadyen thereafter glanced 
down towards the Macleans, who were seated in the front 
row. It was plain he would have said: “‘ Do you perceive 
that, now? A man may be sprightly and jocular enough 
in the freedom of private society, and yet know how to 
perform his public duties with proper state and decorum. 
Alas! Jessie Maclean never looked his oe no heed 
tohim. She was intently regarding Allan—she was trem- 
blingly anxious that he should betray no nervousness—in her 
heart she was beseeching this audience to be kind and atten- 
tive and sympathetic. Barbara, who bad adorned herself 
with her most effective finery, kept covertly watching the 
door; the handsome Purser had not yet put in an appearance 
—perhaps the Aros Castle was late; perhaps he had forgotten 
the half-implied promise. 

Jess n not have been concerned. When the young 
schoolmaster rose and placed the sheets of his MS. on the 
stand before him, there was not a trace of nervousness about 
him ; heacknowledged, and barely acknowledged, the friendly 
reception accorded him; aud at once, and in a businesslike 
way proceeded with his lecture—the main thesis of which 
was, to the effect that if the German le were to vanish 
from the face of the earth, leaving only this invaluable col- 
lection of Volkslieder, the philosopher of future centuries 
could reconstruct the nation, with all its desires, aims, hab- 
its, and occupations, from these various and artless utter- 
ances. But it was when he proceeded to give specimens of 
the folk-songs—using for the most part his own translations 
—songs of flery patriotism, songs of plaintive home-yearn- 
ing, love-songs, and sad farewells, songs of simple family 
life, songs of banter and merriment, more rarely of sarcasm, 
joyous drinking-songs, songs and choruses of the hunter's 
craft, legends and old-world tales—then it was that he cap- 
tured the interest of his audience, and was rewarded by fre- 
quent if timid outbursts of applause. It was the non-liter- 
ary ballad that he chose by preference—the voice of the 
common people; but he could not well exclude Heine's 
“ Pilgrimage to Kevlaar,” or Uhland’s ‘* Landlady’s Daugh- 
ter,” for they also were of the people. And when he repeated 
a lover's passionate appeal to his sweetheart, or told some pa- 
thetic story of half-forgotten times, was he not really ad- 
dressing, out of all this audience, only one? There was 
some comparison of these German folk-songs with the Gac- 
lic songs of the West Highlands, and mention made of ove 
or two well-known favorites; all this was meant for Barbara 
— she had bees so graciously kind as to come to the 

ecture. 

And yet it may be doubted whether Barbara heard any- 
thing more than an occasional word or phrase, conveying 
next to nothing. She had abandoned any hope she may 
have entertained of seeing Jack Ogilvie appear at the door 
of the hall; and now her attention was turned to the hall it- 
self, the like of which she had never beheld before. For 
over the deep red walls hung a wonderful ceiling of clear 
gray-blue; and at the further end of the ceiling a golden 
sun sent out flashing rays, while at the other extreme shone 
a silver moon surrounded by seven stars. Then all round 
the room were mysterious devices; and there were painted 
pillars; and an arch; and in the key-stone of the arch an 


eye that glared at her as if out of some immensity. 
pene ag Soe pemtahpee oe = dng it or t not under- 

they were commonplace em ; this immova- 
ble eye seemed to have some and com- 
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pelling power of scrutiny ; it fascinated her; she could not 

t away from that relentless gaze. And so, if she did 

at all, it was in a mechanical fashion. ‘ Prinz — 

der edle Ritter.” ‘‘ Doctor Eisenbart.” ‘‘ Der Jager aus Kur- 
pfalz,’ had apparently but little interest for her. 

Nevertheless, —, did at last happen to arouse her 
from her apathetic dreaming. The lecturer had been giving 
examples of the better known of the German bacchanalian 
songs—‘‘ Crambambuli,” ‘‘Im ktihlen Keller,” and the like 
—when, to everybody’s amazement, a tall and gaunt form 
was seen to rise in the very midst of the assemblage. It was 
Long Lauchie, the shoemaker. For a moment he seemed 
frightened at his own temerity, and looked round in a help- 
less way ; but there was an inward monitor to support him; 
the next second he had found his speech. 

“IT am not wishing to interrupt,” he said, in Gaelic, “‘ but 
every man has his duty, and I will not stand by and be lis- 
tening in silence—” 

‘ “Order, order,” called the chairman, with a portentous 
rown. 

But the shoemaker, pale as he was on finding himself in 
this novel position, with all eyes turned towards him, was 
not to be deterred. 

“It is I that must make my protest, if there is to be 
such praise of drinking, and not a word of warning to the 

oung—” 
. ** Order, order,” the chairman called out again; and then 
he added, with still greater severity: ‘‘ MacIntyre, sit down, 
and behave yourself!” 

Meanwhile the lecturer had stopped, and was calmly wait- 
ing to hear what Long Lauchie had to say. It was Mrs. 
Maclean who was most violently indignant over the inter- 
ruption. 

**That tipsy maniac!” she exclaimed, in an undertone. 
* Will nobody put him out? To bring disgrace on a meet- 
ing like this, and Allan going on _ splendid!” 

** Such praise of the sin of drinking,” continued the shoe- 
maker, doggedly, ‘‘I will set my face against, no matter how 
many there may be to cry me down. I have no word to say 
against the young man, Allan Henderson; it is not I that 
have a word to say against him; but when I hear such fear- 
ful things repeated, I am bound to lift up my voice. Yes, 
indeed. Is there any one here that knows what drink is 
doing in this land—what terrible, terrible things are happen- 
ing all through the whiskey—?” 

**Lauchlan MacIntyre,” called out the chairman—who 
was beside himself with rage and shame on finding his 
authority thus scouted, ‘‘ if you do not instantly resume your 
seat I will ask one or two of the young men near you to re- 
move you from this assembly. Do you hear me, now? Will 
you sit down?” 

“ Drink,” the shoemaker went on, “ is the ruin and curse 
of this country—it is bringing a judgment upon us—” 

‘* Then I do call on the young men,” broke in Peter, with 
concealed fury. ‘‘Remove him! You there near him, re- 
move that person! Put him out. I, as chairman of this 
meeting, authorize you to put him out.” 

Well, there were two or three of the younger lads only 
too glad to have a little bit of fun, and the luckless shoe- 
maker—offering no physical resistance, it is true, but still in- 
sisting on his conscientious —— against anything that 
savored of the praise of drink—was haled away and con- 
ducted to the door, and ejected into the night. Thereafter 

and harmony were restored; and the Jecture was con- 
tinued and ended in the most satisfactory manner, a unani- 
mous vote of thanks to the schoolmaster bringing the pro- 
ceedings to a close. 

And very lively and content was the little supper party 
that later on assembled at Mrs. Maclean’s—a supper party 
limited to five, at the cunning suggestion of the councillor. 
For, said he, they could be much merrier, with less of re- 
straint, when they were “‘ by themselves”; and ‘‘ by them- 
selves” had come to mean himself and Jess, and Allan and 
Barbara, with the widow as hostess and guardian. ‘This, 
therefore, was the circle now gathered round the hospitable 
board; and a very happy little circle it seemed to be. Jess, 
in especial, was in great spirits; she was delighted with the 
way everything had gone off, and at the reception accorded 
to her hero; though, as usual, she could not help gibing and 
mocking at him. 

“There’s some that pretend to be very masterful, and 
cool, and undisturbed,” said she, darkly. ‘‘ But when I see 
a young man that is impatient of every word of introduc- 
Gin —thouat all kinds of fine things are being said about 
him—and that is anxious to plunge at once into the business 
before him, I can tell that he is just as timorous as a mouse, 
for all his affectation of composure.” 

“If you mean me, Jessie,” said the schoolmaster, Jaugh- 
ing, “1 will confess this to you, that I think I must have 
been nervous. I did not know it at the time; but I guess 
that it must have been so, from the sensation of relief I have 
now that it’s all over.” 

“IT hope,” observed Mr. McFadyen, who still preserved a 
certain air of state—‘ I hope I was not too severe in rebuking 
that fool of a man, MacIntyre—” 

“Severe!” cried the little widow, with returning indigna- 
tion. ‘‘He should have been locked up by the police! To 
interrupt a meeting in that way! I declare it made me feel 
quite historical—I was like to choke—” 

*‘And I trust there was no undue violence,” continued 
the councillor, still with something of a grand air, ‘‘ on the 
part of the young men who removed him. It was a painful 
duty that devolved upon me; but I had to execute it; and I 
trust there was no undue violence—” 

“Oh, you need not trouble about that, Mr. McFadyen,” 
Jess said, blithely. ‘‘ The young lads who carried out your 
orders—and the shoemaker—did it as peaceably as was pos- 
sible.” 

“ Ah, well, al, well,” said Peter, with a sigh of satisfac- 
tion, ‘‘ it was but a trifling incident, after all; and one may 
fairly say that the whole evening was a distinct success. 
And though in a measure I was respousible for the conduct 
of the proceedings, still, I do not think I am taking credit 
to myself when I maintain that everything went off just 
beautiful. And, mind you, Allan, lad, it’s a great thing for 
you to keep yourself before the public—you that’s startin 
the Latin class, and having a fine career before ye, as we a 
of us pepe. It’s a great — to be known and respected by 
your fellow-townsmen; and I was well pleased to see, when 
ye stood up, that ye had a friendly welcome from them—” 

“ And what did you think of the Masonic Hall, Miss Bar- 
bara?” said the young schoolmaster, turning abruptly to his 
neighbor—for he did not like this talk about himself. 

**T was never any place like that before,” the girl 
said. ‘‘And I not understand the meaning of the 
things on the walls. There was one, in front of me, that 
was very strange—it looked like a large eye, single and 
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‘Ob, that is the All-seeing Eye—I suppose, for I am not 
a mason,” he said. 

She regarded him for a moment, doubtfully. 

“« All-seeing?” she repeated; and then she said, with some 
petulance: ‘ But how can it be All-seeing, when it is only 
painted on the wall?” 

‘It is merely an emblem,” he repeated, with great gentle- 
ness, ‘‘It does not pretend to be ares a symbol—” 

‘Ts it put there to frighten people?” she demanded, re- 
sentfully. 

“ Why, surely not!” 

“Then what is the use of it?—though any one knows that 
an eye painted on a wall cannot be seeing anything!” she 
said, And this was her last word on the subject; and suf- 
fiviently enigmatic it was; for he knew nothing of what se- 
cret imaginings had been passing through her mind, as she 
sat and half fistened to the discourse about German folk- 
songs. 
Altogether, a cheerful and pleasant hour or so, after the 
serious labors of the evening were over; but it was growing 
late; and at length Mr. McFadyen and Allan rose to go. 
Nevertheless, the councillor was still loquacious; for there 
was to be a great match at golf between the station-master 
and himself, on the following Monday afternoon; and be 
was anxious that Jessie, and Barbara, and Mrs. Maclean, too, 
if that were possible, should witness the coutest ; and he was 
discussing this project as he went to the door, both Jess and 
her mother accompanying him. This was Allan’s opportu- 
nity—Barbara having remained behind: it was an opportu- 
nity thrust upon him, as it were chancewise—an opportunity 
he could not, and did not care to,avoid. For he was ina 

rturbed and reckless mood ; the events of the evening had 
in some measure excited him; still more so the bewilder- 
ment of having once again been sitting next this beautiful 
creature, with glimpses of the raven-black tangles of her hair, 
and an occasional glance from the deep, clear, mystic eyes. 
And now, when the others had gone on, he turned to her; 
she became aware of his approach ; a sudden touch of ap- 
prehension appeared in her face. 

“ Barbara,” he said—and his tones were Jow and impas- 
sioned, ** is it too soon for me to speak?” 

She uttered no word—she looked afraid. 

“Did you hear what some of those lovers said in the 
songs?” he went on. ‘‘ And did you not take it to yourself 
—as if | were appealing to you? For—for, surely you un- 
derstand. You came to me out of the night and the dark ; 
and now I want you to go with me through the long day—- 
the long day that I hope lies before us two together. ill 
you do that, Barbara? Or is it too soon to ask?” 

“* Yes, yes,” she said, with quick relief, “it is that—it is 
too soon yet—” 

‘But only too soon?” he urged, seeking in vain for some 
answering message from those downcast eyes. “Later on, 
when you have got used to thinking of it, you will not fear 
to say yes—you will let me hope for that?” 

But again she was silent; and here were Jess and her 
mother returning from the outer staircase; so that for the 
present there was no assurance for him—only the solace 
that now she knew what lay in his mind, burning there like 
a consuming fire. 

(70 BE CONTINUED.) 


COLOR IN HOUSE INTERIORS. 
WALLS AND CEILINGS. 


Ww. all recognize color as a source of enjoyment, but 

few of us consider how very much it has to do with 
our real happiness—the happiness of every-day life, and that 
of common and uneventful moments. It is easy enough to 
realize this with reference to out-of-door experiences, and to 
reflect that the difference in the enjoyment of a bright June 
day and a dull November one is principally a difference in 
color —that if it were possible to conceive a landscape 
without color, no matter how wide or varied it might be, 
it would lose its power to charm the soul of man and to 
satisfy his longing for beauty. There would be no “ natu- 
ral beauty,” only a ghostly world all in white, without even 
the blue of the sky to create and color blue shadows of tree 
and leaf, and the infinite and delightful growths of plant and 
flower. 

Truly, color in every visible thing is our most direct and 
our supremest joy, and we have only to imagine any one of 
our dear possessions lacking either inherent tints or their 
reflections to realize the influence and power of its precious 
existence. 

In the philosophy of the future we shall probably under- 
stand the whys and the wherefores of this mysterious power, 
and its influence upon the intelligence, and be able to evoke 
the influence with certainty. What we know at present is 
that we feel the influence, and can increase and lessen it in 


many directions, greatly to the increased happiness of the 


world. 

We have found that certain tints are suited to certain 
temperaments, and are to them a source of the keenest de- 
light, and we also know that almost every one finds him- 
self in sympathy with some pure or combined color effects, 
and entirely insensible or even actively op to others. 

The answer to ‘“‘ What is your favorite color?” means much 
more than the expression of a whim or fancy. Your favor- 
ite color is like a friend’s presence—it is better for your tran- 
quillity and enjoyment, more conducive to your mental and 
physical health, and ‘exercises an actual living influence 
upon your moods. 

Sensibility to color exists in a much greater degree in 
women than in men, because, being less absorbed in pursuits, 
oe are far more conscious of surroundings; and as the in- 
terior of the house is really a woman's atmosphere, its color 
and tone have upon her precisely the effect of an agreeable 
or disagreeable climate, or a sympathetic or unsympathetic 
personal influence. For this reason few things are more im- 
portant to a woman than the interior coloring and arrange- 
ment of her house, and it seems to belong as naturally to 
her as the pearl and pink of a sea-shell belong to its inhab- 
itant. For this reason also the color of a room should never 
be arbitrarily —_— or fixed by any other than the one 
who is to be its occupant. It should be as much a matter 
of nature as the color of a cocoon is to the caterpillar, or the 
wings to a butterfly. In fact, the mind, which we cannot 
see, may have a color of its own, and choose to dwell within 
that which belongs to it. 

The “ blue-glass” cure of a few years ago had undoubt- 
edly a positive influence upon pcople susceptible to that 
particular tint of blue, but it was by no means adapted to 
every temperament. Some people have a strong aversion 
to blue in excess, and can only bear it in small proportion to 
other colors, or softened by admixture with yellows. In fact, 
few persons could be undisturbed under the cold radiance 
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of a whole windowful of panes of crude blue, although 
<a find themselves ap Spe and composed by a 

in which blue had its due proportion. A stained- 
glass window, where many harmonizing colors are blended, 
each having the living a Sot added which is given by 
the straining of light through color, may be a true joy-giver 
in a household, and do its ministering all unknown to those 
who live under its influence. 

Personal susceptibilities should largely govern the choice 
of predominant color for a room and for a house, because an 
antagonistic one is almost like an unwelcome inmate. Ifa 
woman says in her heart, I hate green, or I hate red, or I dis- 
like any one color, and then is seduced into the choice of a 
paper of that particular tint which is her especial detesta- 
tion because ie cannot find the right design in the right 
tint, she is a traitor to her own consciousness, and will find 
herself dwelling as with an enemy in her very own house. 

There are certain colors which no one could live with. Pre- 
dominant scarlet would be like close companionship with 
a brass band. Gray, the gray composed of black and white, 
would be a wet blanket to all bubble of wit or spring of 
fancy ; and magenta, that abominable offspring of aniline 
dyes, and favorite of commonplace dyers, is so lowering in 
its influence, so thoroughly plebeian when applied to furni- 
ture and curtains, that no painter has been primitive or fool- 
hardy enough to introduce it in paint, or so utterly insensi- 
ble to effect as to use it on a wall; and yet one or two pic- 
ture-galleries I have known have come dangerously near it. 

Once—once in my life—I saw a room hung with purple. 
Purple velvet on walls, in furniture and hangings. One 
fine copy of a Rembrandt in the middle of a long purple wall, 
and a great expanse of yellow parquetted floor, were all 
that saved one from the feeling of being in a royal tomb. 
As it was, I left the apartment with an instinct of treadin 
softly, as one does when he passes through a door festoon 
with crape, 

Vagaries of this kind are remediable when they occur in 
cravats or bonnets or gloves, but a room in the wrong color 
is something from which we should pray the saints and an- 
gels to preserve us. 

There is another thing besides personal liking to be consid- 
ered in choice of color for a room or interior, and that is the as- 
pect or ae of the room to the light, and the number, size, 
and placing of the windows. It must always be remembered 
that any interior is dark as compared with out-of-doors, and 
that in the lightest room there will be dark corners or spaces 
where the color chosen as chief tint will seem much darker 
than it really is. A paper or textile chosen in a good light 
will look several shades darker when placed in large un- 
broken masses or spaces upon the wall, and a fully furnished 
room will generally be much darker when completed than one 
expects when planning it. For this reason, in choosing a 
favorite tint, it is better on many accounts to choose it in as 
light a shade as one finds agreeable. It can be repeated in 
stronger tones in furniture or in small and unimportant fur- 
nishings of the room, but the wall tone should never be deeper 
than medium in strength, at the risk of having all the light 
absorbed by the color, and of losing a sense of atmosphere in 
the room. There is also another reason for this, which is 
that many colors are agreeable, even to their lovers, only in 
light tones. The moment they get below medium they be- 
come insistent, and make themselves of too much impor- 
tance. 

In a bedroom or other small room apparent size will be 
gained by using a wall-paper which is light, and there are 
certain designs in paper which have an interlaced composi- 
tion of a darker shade over a lighter one that gives the ef- 
fect of air and distance to the walls, and materially enlarges 
the sense of space. 

In wall treatment for domestic interiors the idea should 
be to make the walls disappear as much as possible, to make 
the barrier of color instead of hard unyielding masonry ; to 
take away the sense of being shut in a box, and give instead 
freedom to thought and pleasure to the sense. 

It is the effect of shut-in-ness which the square and rigid 
walls. of a room give that makes drapery so effective and 
welcome, and which also gives value to the practice of 
hanging walls with silk or other textiles. The softened 
surface at once takes away the sense of restraint. Japanese 
mattings and colored canvases have the same effect. It is 
perfectly possible to pe nearly the same impression 
upon the mind by skilful coloring of the walls; but the tone 
must be so mellow and light, or medium, as to produce the 
impression of colored distance, This can be done by judi- 
cious use of any of the usual tints of soft rose, blue, pale 
green, cream, gold, and very warm grays. 

Almost the best of the modern inventions for inexpensive 
wall-coverings are found in what are called the ingrain pa- 
pers. These have a variable surface, without reflections, 
and make not only a soft and impalpable color effect, but, 
on account of their want of reflection, are good backgrounds 
for pictures. 

Of course in the infinite varieties of use and the number- 
less variations of personal taste there are and should be in- 
numerable differences in application of color to interiors. 
There are differences in the use of rooms which may make 
a sense of perfect seclusion desirable, as, for instance, in li- 
braries, or rooms used manent’ d for evening gatherings of 
the family, and here stronger color and unyielding surfaces 
are desirable; but variations do not falsify principles, and 
the truest principle of wal! treatment is to make the bound- 
sy or color, and not for substance. 

he principles of proper use of color in house interiors 
are not difficult to master. It is unthinking, unreflective ac- 
tion which makes so many unrestful interiors of homes. The 
creator of a home should consider, in the first place, that it is 
a matter as important as climate, and as difficult to get away 
from, and that the first shades of color used in the house, on 
walls or ceiling, must govern everything else that enters in 
the way of poyery = that the color of walls prescribes that 
which must be used in floors, curtains, and furniture. Not 
that these must necessarily be of the same tint as walls, but 
that those tints must govern the choice. 

All this makes it necessary to take first steps carefully, to 
select for each room the color which will best suit the taste, 
feeling, or bias of the occupant, and then take into account 
with this the exposure of the room and the use of it. I will 
illustrate the modifications made necessary in tint by differ- 
ent exposure to —_ by supposing that some one member 
of the family prefers yellow to all other colors, one who has 
enough of the chameleon in her nature to feel an instinct 
to bask in the sunshine. I will also suppose that the room 
most conveniently devoted to this person has a southern ex- 

ure. In using yellow in this room, which is naturally 
ed with warm yellow light, the quality of the yellow 
must be very different from that which could be properly 
and profitably used in 2 room with a northern exposure, and 
it must differ not only in intensity, but actually in color. To 
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the best effect in each, the room with southern exposure 
should be and colder, the tint of yellow should be the 
lemon, and not the gold-yellow—one ould be treated with 
a chrome-tinted white, and one with almost pure ochre color. 
Of course these differences belong to technical knowledge 
and experience, but the want of experience can be in a great 
degree supplemented by careful study, and the results war- 
rant both care and — 

In simple houses with plaster ceilings the tints to be used 
— them are easily decided. The rule of ation of 
color from floor to ceiling prescribes for the latter the light 
est tone of the gradation, and as the ceiling stands for light, 
and should actually reflect light into the room, the philos- 
ophy of this arrangement of colors is obvious. It is not, 
however, by any means an invariable rule that the ceiling 
should carry the same tint as the wall, even in a much lighter 
tone, although greater harmony and restfulness of effect is 
produced in this way. A ceiling of creamy white will har- 
monize well with almost any tint upon the walls, and at the 
same time give an effect of air and light. in the.room. It is 
also a qoak ground for ornament in elaborately decorated 
rooms. 

In a simply the proper and best use of color for 
house interiors it is not necessary to include the question of 
ornament or elaboration either of walls or ceiling. These 
may follow, but tint must go before, and if thoroughly 
studied and well chosen, can very well dispense with orna- 
ment. CanDAceE WHEELER. 


PARIS GOWNS. 
See illustrations on page 169. 


A” evening dress of buttercup-yellow satin and dahlia- 
colored velvet is from Madame Buzenet of Paris. The 
pointed corsage has a drapery of the dark velvet around the 
neck, which also forms butterfly sleeves. Below this is a 
bertha of the satin cut in vandykes, and embroidered with 
gold and pearl beads done partly on velvet and partly on 
satin. The skirt has little pleated basques falling straight 
on the sides, and is trimmed with vines of embroidery in 
old and beads extending down each side of the front. The 
oot of the skirt is cut in points, embroidered and fringed, 
and falling on a band of dablia velvet. The train is draped 
slightly, and is ornamented on one side with a velvet panel, 
and on the other with two large velvet bows. 

A charming gown for dinners and musicals is a favor- 
ite model with Mesdames Sarah Mayer et Morhauge, of Paris. 
It is of cream-white tulle with dots of green velvet appli- 
qué on transparent light green. The corsage in the shape 
of a little jacket has drooping pointed revers of velvet of a 
darker green shade; the sharply pointed vest, the sleeves, 
the epaulettes, and the bow are of similar velvet. The cor- 
sage has pleated basques in front, and is terminated in the 
back by two ends falling almost to the edge of the skirt. The 
round skirt is trimmed around the foot with two rows of 
— drawn in careless folds, and held at intervals by large 

ws, 





Ir is said that the most prodigal giver in England at 
Christmas-time to rich and poor, hospitals and almshouses, 
as well as to relatives and friends, was the American Duchess 
of Marlborough, formerly Mrs. Louis Hamersley, of this 
city, who is spending her first husband’s millions very liberal- 
ly in the country of her second spouse. It is not the custom 
in England to sacrifice so lavishly on the altar of Santa 
Claus and the Christ-Kind as it is here and in Germany, and 
the Duchess’s generous gifts called forth much surprise and 
observation, At Hamland, where she was living at that 
time, she was known as the fairy godmother, as she had a 
gigantic Christmas tree for the children of the parish, laden 
with toys, pictures, and sugar-plums, as well as more sub- 
stantial gifts of food and clothing. She had also Christmas 
tea parties for old men and women, at which, after a substan- 
tial feast, tea and tobacco were presented in large packages 
to each of the beneficiaries. The Duchess has recently taken 
Deepdene, one of the most beautiful estates in England, on 
a lease of twenty-one years, thus indicating that she will 
never return as a permanent resident to her native land. 
That the poor of the neighborhood will have reason to hail 
her coming with delight, the generous spirit that she has 
shown during her residence in England puts beyond a doubt. 

Colonel Higginson’s favorite working-time is said to be 
in the morning, and it is not unusual for him to write 2000 
or 3000 words at a stretch. His desk stands in a niche, and 
his books are all about him. In the library from which his 
writing-corner opens is a wide fireplace, and here he burns 
pine knots, which are sent to him from South Carolina by 
the caskful. Colonel Higginson is six feet tall, and as erect 
and soldierly in figure as though he were still a young man. 
He is an interesting talker, and never more charming than 
when he can be persuaded to speak of his intercourse with 
the great American writers who for so long made Boston the 
literary centre of the United States. 

—The famous Honiton laces belonging to Queen Victoria 
may possibly be taken to Coburg, in honor of the wedding 
of Dulecess Melita of Edinburgh. These laces, veil, bodice 
trimmipgs, and flounces, have only been worn four times by 
the Quéen—at her own marriage, and at the weddings of the 
Princess Royal, the Duke of Albany, and the Duchess of 
York. The Queen values the laces highly, and it was es- 
teemed a great favor when she allowed them to be used in 
adorning the wedding-gown of Princess Beatrice. 

—Six months’ leave of absence from his ship has been 

nted Pierre Loti, and he will employ it in accumulating 
iterary material in Egypt and the — Land, crossing the 
desert in a caravan, e will also visit the Crimea and 
Moscow. 

—The six-year-old niece of the late Guy de Maupassant is 
the principal heir of her uncle. The Httle lady’s name is 
Simone de Maupassant, and it was the pleasure he found in 
her pretty childish ways when the coming shadow of in- 
sanity had begun to darken his life that induced the novelist 
to make her his legatee. 

—The favorite pets of Archbishop Satolli are birds. There 
is a cage of them in almost every room of his large house in 
Washington, so that the place resembles an aviary. All of 


his servants are men, and all Italians, the only English- 
speeking person in his establishment being his interpreter. 
ot a woman is employed about the house. 
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! the Ole North State fer me 
liv’ an’ die in! 
corn an’ cotton does git skerse, 
’ times is tryin’. 


['ve liv’d straight on—though as a boy 
I watched folks leavin’ 

By hundreds, fer Indjany boun’, 
An’ hopes deceivin’ 


In this ole house sot on the pike— 
The pike from Rahly 

Why, here, one April mawnin’ ’twus, 
l fust saw Polly ! 


Her folks wuz makin’ toh the West 
With fifty others— 

Wagons an’ cattle, dogs an’ men, 
Young uns an’ mothers. 


It come they stopped nigh toh my place 
Toh eat their snack thar; 

So I showed Polly roun’ the lot, 
An’ the branch down back thar. 


Her eyes wuz like the vi’lets that 
The wet spray glistened, 

An’ when she spoke, the mock-bird stopped 
His song an’ listened. 


we didn’t keer 
What they wuz provin’ ; 

I filled her little han’s with flowers— 
The train wuz movin’. 


The minits flew: 


“ Good-by,” she whispered ; “oh, good-by. 
I’m glad I met ye. 

I'll keep the vi’lets—take one back, 
An’ don't fergit me.” 


Then she wuz gone. The carts creaked past, 


The cattle strainin’. 
It seemed all dark about the place, 
Like it wuz rainin’, 


The hours dragged on. I tried toh crush 
W hat seemed dum folly, 

But somethin’ in me called an’ called, 
“Polly! Polly !” 


The stars come out, like Polly’s eyes, 
So soft an’ tender: 

There wuz a preacher in the train 
What wuz toh hender? 


I thought o’ the long miles she’d resk 
Besot with danger; 

Injuns an’ cutthroats, Lord knows what, 
Yit—me—a stranger ? 
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Afore I knowed, I wuz at the barn; 
What ef I lost her! 

I dragged the brown mar’ out an’ flung 
The saddle ’crost her. 


We loved each other, her an’ me, 
Like she wuz human; 

She "peared toh scent my trouble now, 
An’ like a woman 


She sot her head toh help me through. 
Then we-uns started! 

We went so fast, it seemed as though 
The shadders parted 


Toh let us through, then shut agin 
s "hin’ an arrer. 
I knowed a nigh-cut ’crost the fields, 
A fordway narrer 


Over the river, *bove the bridge; 
But when we reached it, 

Lord! *peared like all the devil’s guns 
Had stormed an’ breached it! 


An April flood, the shaller stream 
Swep’ down a torrent; 

Tost trees, black whirlpools, splintered foam, 
An’ thunderin’ current. 


I pulled up—but the ole brown mar’ 
She never holted 

She tuck the bit betwixt her teeth 
An’ it she bolted! 


The black swirl sucked us down, like fiends 
Tugged at the tether, 

Blind, plungin’, stragglin’, lost—the bank— 
Safe !—an’ tohgether! 


An’ thar afore us, down the road, 
With pine-knots shinin’, 

A long white sarpent through the gloom, 
The train wuz twinin’. 


I rode the mar’ straight toh her cart— 
A somethin’ tol’ me 

Lord! with my blood ajump like that 
Yer couldn’t hol’ me! 


I twitched the curtin back—an’ thar 
She lay a-sleepin’; 

The starlight trimblin’ down her cheek 
Showed she’d ben weepin’. 


Mussed curls, brown lashes glued with tears, 
Red mouth aguiver, 

An’, crushed thar clost beneath her throat, 
The flowers I giv’ her. 
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I pulled back—though I'd rode so fast, 
So far, toh fetch her— 

I’d meant toh kiss her—but I'd swar’ 
I couldn’t tech her. 


My heart shuck like a har’ afore 
So pure a critter; 

What ef I'd staked my life, an’ yit 
I shouldn’t git her? 


The ole mar’ must er guessed my thoughts 
She’d no fool doubt, sir! 

She stuck her brown nose in the cart 
An’ whinnied out, sir! 


Lord! ef you'd seed them blue eyes then! 
The look that met me! 

“ Polly,” I sez, “Come back, come back ; 
I cain’t fergit ye!” 


Frum dream o’ me toh sight o’ me, 
’Fore thought an’ doubt ’woke, 

I shuck her all er sudden so, 
An’ jis’ her heart spoke. 


Well, well—thar hain’t much more toh tell. 
Her folks wuz willin’: 

Ef they’d said “ No,”—my blood wuz up— 
Thar’d er ben some killin’! 


We roused the preacher, folks stood roun’ 
With torches linin’; 

The wonderin’ cattle stared an’ lowed, 
Some change devinin’. 


Up toh the stars the preacher’s pra’r 
The*night wind carried: 

“Through joy an’ grief ; through life till de’th” 
An’ we wuz married. 


I caught her then, an’ kissed toh smiles 
The blie eyes’ trouble. 

The ole brown mar’ went home that night 
Carryin’ double. 


Nigh untoh fifty year ago. 
Yes—she’s gone fust, sir. 

Thar’s war she’s laid—thar war ye see 
The vi'lets cluster. 


"Twas pow’ful resk we tuck, yer say? 
Well—chance wuz even; 

Missed it—I'd missed my heaven here, 
P’haps t’other heaven. 


Love strikes but wunst in that-a-way— 
Call it dum folly ; 

But when it comes—leap toh yer horse 
An’ ride fer Polly! 
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IN THREE WEFKS. 
BY WALTER BESANT, 


Avruos or “Att Sonts any Cowprrions of Men,” “ Toe Renee 
Queen,” ETO. 


a She will do,” said the physician. ‘‘Sit down.” 

The patient obeyed in silence. The physician turned 
to the table and repluced his instrument. He was longer 
over this than seemed necessary. 

‘You think—” asked the patient, coldly. 

‘You are twenty-four.” The physician faced his patient 
with calm, cold eyes. ‘‘ You are made, you think, for a 
long life. Your parents were killed in an accident, other- 
wise they might have lived to an old age. Your people for 
generations have all been long-lived. Yes, you seem framed 
for the attainment of old age. Yet—there are chances— 
there are flaws; no one must count upon the outward prom- 
ise of longevity. There is no certainty. There are germs 
in the air—in the water—” 

“You think, then—” the patient interrupted, without 
the least appearance of discomposure or anxiety. 

‘What I think, young gentleman, is this: You are so 
strong that you are brave evough to face the truth.” 

“1 hope so.” 

‘Then, sir, you will be dead in three weeks.” 

There was silence for a space. The patient received this 
intelligence with steady look. He flinched not, nor did his 
cheek turn pale. He got up slowly, and began to walk 
about the room, looking at the pictures, taking up trifles 
from the maniel-shelf, as one does when the mind is greatly 
preocenpied. Then he turned suddenly to the doctor: 

‘You are quite sure of what you say?” 

‘Ll am quite sure.” 

‘You are an old man. You have seen thousands of 
cases. With your experience a mistake is impossible?” 

‘It is—humanly yrs Or eee For one of my 
experience a mistake is impossible.” 

‘* And there is no loop-hole—no chance—of escape?” 

‘‘While there is life there is always achance. In your 
case the locality of the mischief cannot be reached. You 
must die.” 

“Thank you,” said the young man. ‘‘It is rather a pity 
that I did not know of this a week ago. You might then 
have saved—” He stopped short, with a choke in his voice. 
It was the only outward sign of emotion. ‘‘ Thank you,” 
he repeated, laying an envelope on the table. ‘I will not 
take up more of your time. And my own is too short to be 
wasted.” 

The physician looked out of the window. The young 
man walked across the street, and with head erect and 
springing gait marched down the pavement. 

‘One would say he had a buodred years before him,” said 
the physician. ‘ And heis onlytwenty-four. And wealthy. 
And ambitious, [should think. And able,Iam sure. All the 
world before this unfortunate young man, and he must die 
at the very outset. And some poor weakling whom no- 
body wants will be kept alive till seventy. Humph! There 
he goes. Round the corner now.” The physician returned 
to his fire—it was a cold morning; be was an old man—he 
sat down for a moment and warmed his hands. ‘‘ Twenty- 
four,” he suid, ‘‘and I am seventy-five. The world is very 
unequal. That's the chief charm about it, Without uncer- 
tainty life would be too monotonous. The young man took it 
bravely.” He got up and prepared for the reception of an- 
other patient. “They are braver than they were; they used 
to take it fainting; or they took it blubbering; or they 
prayed for life at any cost or any suffering—ah! I’ve wit- 
nessed some curious cowardice in mytime. Now they can’t 
bear pain and they won't have it; not the least bit of pain. 
But they don’t mind dying. Odd change! More nerves and 
more courage.” 

Wrong, much-learned physician. They mind dying very 
much and at any age; but men are not so horribly afraid of 
the silent and Leash: journey as they were. Perhaps the 
young mind dying less than the old, because they are not so 
5 by the delights and vanities of this on-the-whole-and- 
after-due-deductions-made happ life. But they don’t real- 
ly like dying, and they never will, so long as the step ismade 
out of light and companionship and sunshine into—what- 
ever is to follow—by % dark and solitary way. 

The young man, then, walked te with a steady car- 
riage and an elastic step. These formed part of himself. He 
would have walked to the scaffold with the same step—in 
fact, he was walking to the scaffold. Yet he was as heavy 
of heart as a young man can well be. Three weecks—three 
short weeks—and all would be over; the world, strange thing, 
never to be understood even by the most useless, would go on 
henceforth—that is, after three weeks—absolutely without 
him, forever, without thinking any more about him. Poor 
world! Unfortunate world! Daily robbed thus untimely 
of its chief hope and promise. eavy of heart or not, he 
walked to his club and took a light lunch, and then went 
to his chambers, where he lit a cigar aud sat down to think. 
Only three weeks left! 


Il. 


** A long rope, my lord,” the condemned criminal used to 
pray the judge. Three weeks is thought a reasonably long 
rope. Whatever the length of the rope, it was counted short 
towards the end, when only the last hours of waiting seemed 
long. Gilbert—the Christian name of this condamné was 
Gilbert—had a rope three weeks long, and it seemed at first 
a reasonable time within which to make the necessary dis- 
positions, At this, the very beginning of the limited period, 
the young man was surprised to find himself neither dis- 
mayed, as many would be, nor disgusted, as he had a right 
to be, nor terrified, nor ina rage. He was as yet, he said to 
himself, insensible to the greatness of the disaster. That, he 
thought, would grow upon him day by day—the doubtful 
step out of the light into the dark, the terrors of the tomb, 
the lonely journey, the sudden abandonment of all his hopes, 
the loss of love, and the sorrow that would fall upon others. 

He was a New-Zealander by birth, and an only son, and an 
orphan, and very comfortably endowed with wealth. That 
is, he could live in club land, or in Bayswater land, or in 
West Kensington land, without doing any work atall. And 
he had ambitions. He had English relations, but they did not 
know that he was rich, and thought that a poor colonial 
cousin would probably be a nuisance in a res ble family. 
Therefore they gave him the cousinly cold shoulder. He 
had friends in plenty—such friends as a clever young fellow 
readily makes at Cambridge; he believed in them, and they 
believed in him; he believed that his friends were the com- 
ing men, and much finer fellows than the existing lot; they 
believed the same of him ; they further believed that to be 
thirty years of age was to be advanced in life, and that to 
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be still working after fifty was a scandalous invasion of the 
rights of the grave. You understand exactly, therefore, 
what manoer of man he was. 

Young, rich, strong. capable, ambitious, and he had to 
leave the banquet of life at twenty-four! There wanted but 
one thing more—and that, too, was granted him! He was to 
leave love behind him! 

He was a happy lover; made happy exactly a week before 
this @readful thing fell upon him. t name of the girl was 
Violet. I think that if his thoughts had turned in the direc- 
tion of Violet ge when the physician told him the truth 
about his case he would have taken it fainting. Fortunate- 
ly he only began to think of her now, in his own rooms, 
alone, when he was beginning to understand a litile. It 
takes time, you see, for a man to discover the meaning of 
any eyent. Most of us never do succeed in understanding 
what*any event means—birth, belongings, disease, loss—so 
that all the consequences which are absolutely certain and 
unavoidable fall upon us as so many distinct and separate 
illustrations of fate and vindictiveness. 

When he did think of his girl and of the grief that would 
fall upon her, he—well, forgive him. Love makes a man 
weak as well as strong. L is se tradidit. It sounds 
more manly in Latin. Violet, he thought, was all affection 
—a creature of pure affection. She was all constancy and 
truth; she was wholly his; she had given her heart to him 
for life or death. She would never, never get over it. He 
saw in imagination her widowed form, graceful even in 
grief, kneeling beside his tomb year after year. Again, 
lacrymis se tradidit. Does it not look better in the deal en. 
guage? 

He was a man quick to resolve. He made up his mind at 
once what was best to be done. Since they must part, let 
them part at onee; let there be no leave-taking, horrible, 
agonizing; let the end be made and the knot cut at once. 

He dried his unmanly tears, and sat down to write. A 
hard thing to do; but he did it, and this is part of his letter. 
It began with things sacred to love—things that should never 
be copied out and printed. 


‘*T shall take with me,” he said, ‘‘where I am going, the 
undying memory of this last week of boundless happiness, 
whenever I may be ordered to go. I know not what my 
new country will be like. There can be no joy in it com- 
parable to the joy of loving you. I shall take that memory 
away with me, at least. Al! the memories of my life may 
be forgotten, but I shall keep this one. My dear, I am go- 
ing on a long 17% 3 I must go very soon. I must go 
alone—quite alone. cannot even take you with me. I 
would not if I could. You must remain and forget me, and 
rejoice in your youth and in your beauty and in your - 
ness. My dear angel, you would have made me, perhaps, 
in the long-run, even like yourself, because you could have 
made me what you please, and nothing short of your own 
purity and sweetness and goodness would have satisfied 
you. My saint, it may be that beyond the tomb I may yet 
rise to your level, and stand beside you when you follow 
me. Dearest Violet, this is the last letter you will receive 
from me. In kindness to you, it will be best that I should 
not see you again before 1 go. Another communication you 
will have respecting certain wishes of mine, but this is the 
last letter you will have from me. Farewell, my love. 
Farewell. 

“Tam doomed to die. I have had certain symptoms, which 
should have disquieted me, for some time past. I have now 
consulted a physician, Sir Christopher Fairlight. He says 
that I shall be dead in three weeks. I shall go away, there- 
fore, and take a lodging somewhere, and die alone. Do 
not, my dear, try tosee me. Do not answer this letter. Say 
to yourself, ‘He is dead.’ And so saying, try to forget me, 
and to be happy again. Say ‘He is dead.’ That is all. 
Farewell. Se 


IIL. 


Violet received this letter at breakfast. She read it with 
an expression of the greatest bewilderment. 

“George,” she said to her brother, tossing him the letter, 
‘read that.” 

George did read it. ‘‘ Well,” asked his sister, “‘ what 
does he mean? He was here the day before yesterday as 
well as a man can be; and full of his stupid ambitions. 
What does it mean?” 

“It means,” George replied, ‘‘either what it says—in 
which case, Violet, 1 must see him at once, because, you see, 
he ought to do something for you. He’s very fond of you. 
This letter shows that he’s a fool about you "—Violet nod- 
ded—‘‘ and—and—I think he ought to do something very 
handsome for you. Or it means that he’s going to bolt and 
break it off.” 

*** Tt doesn’t mean that, George, unless he’s found out some- 
thing—Bob, you know.” 

“Humph! Perhaps. 
once.” 

The maiden, all affection and constancy, took a kidney and 
a piece of toast. ‘‘I think lbe-will do what you like about 
me, George; and—remember—don’t be too bashful. He's 
got piles of money. If you can’t get a satisfactory will out 
of him—why—I had better have stuck to my dear old Bob. 
And mind, George, don’t ask me to pretend, because I won't. 
If you bring him to reason—that way—I shall be glad of it. 
Glad, mind.” 

But when her brother called, the tenant of the chambers 
was gone, Where? His servants did not know. There 
was uo address for letters. Probably the master would be 
back in a day or two. 


I will take a cab and catch him at 


IV. 


“ Bob!” she cried, springing up and running to meet him, 
with every outward sign of joy, and with the flushed excité- 
ment of one who has news—news surprising and of great 
joy—to communicate. ‘‘I am so glad to see you! You got 
my tele ? Ofcourse. I was afraid you wouldn't come. 
I thought you might be cross—you know you were very 
cross a week ago. I thought you would rather go out to—” 
she imitates the dealing of cards. ‘“ Eh?’ 

‘No, Violet. I got your telegram, and I saw there must 
be something up. Whatis it? Are you tired of your con- 

uest yet? What is it? I am surp , too. I 

— that henceforth we were to meet—in the giddy 

crow 


illy pavement. 
look as if something happened By Jove, Violet, you 
look your old self, as if you hed « pint of champagne, and 
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were ready to say something wicked! When I saw you last 
it was the shrinking wood-violet. Now it’s the gaudy gar- 
devia, But what is it?” 

“Something has happened. Oh! You will never guess— 
never—you couldn't — ™ 

“ Something good, for once, to judge by your looks. Well, 
I'm not in a hurry. Anythin is worth waiting for.” 
He sat down, stretched out his , and drove his into 
" the irl began, flushi red, “I 

“sy , the g ; ng a ros , ‘I never pre- 
tended—to you—to care for Gilbert a bit—did 1?” 

Bob sat up and took his hands out of his pockets. “ Is it 
off, then, Violet?” 

“Wait. Did I pretend?” 

“Tome? No, you never did. You always told me that 
I'd got your heart, which wasn't much good—as we — 
if the rest of vw was going to the other fellow. To him, of 
course, you didn’t quite say that.” 

“Of course. I bad a. He asked me every day 
if I loved him, and I st so—your shrinking wood-violet, 
you know.” She clas her bands and hung her pretty 
head, and looked up with limpid eyes full of modesty 
sweet maidenly love. 

“ You're a little devil,” said Bob. 

‘* Like that,” continued the girl. ‘Then Gilbert used to 
heave a sigh and begin to talk about his ambitions. Oh! 
How truly awful it would have been to be every day and all 
day long with a man who could talk about nothing but bis 
ambitions! Said he wasn’t good enough to talk to me—to 
me, Bob, after you’d been making love to me!—about any- 
thing but the higher aspirations of the soul. How long, do 
you think, before he would have found it out?” 

Py Would have found it out?” repeated Bob. ‘‘ Then it is 
off.” 

“Yes. I got this letter yesterday morning. Read it. 
When I read it I said to my brother: ‘George, it’s no use 
pretending. I’m glad of it.” That is what I said. George 
walked over to the Albany at once; but Gilbert was gone. 
George said that something ought to be done for me; and— 
but read the letter first.” 

Bob read it. Once or twice he glanced at the girl curi- 
ously. He was buta young fellow about town, who thought 
of nothing but what his like call pleasure, but the letter 
touched him. He handed it back. ‘‘I understand now,” 
he said. ‘You never did care a bit forhim. You hated 
him. Otherwise—well—it’s a straightforward letter, Violet. 
He’s a good fellow, and he has spared you a mighty lot of 
trouble in refusing to see you. I's a most considerate let- 
ter. Poor beggar! He was fond of you, and you don't de- 
serve it. Well, if it was 1 who was dying—1l'd have you by 
the bedside, holding my hand all the time, for fear you'd go 
off with somebody else before I was dead—and—d—— it, 
Violet! I believe 1 should kill you, too, so that we might go 
off ther.” 

‘*That’s the sort of love I like, Bob,” said the maiden of 
all virtues. ‘‘ Good real love without thinking that a girl is 
an angel. Do you really think 1 could have married that 
Pew of Ambitions? You don’t want an angel, do you, 

7” 


“No, I don’t. I'm a man of the world, and I want a 
woman of the world, and we must both want all the good 
things we can get. Well—but—is this all? You said— 
first—I must read that letter. What next? You are free. 
But are we any nearer than before? I'm no richer—but 
a the debts are getting more uncomfortable, 
and—” 

‘* You shall see, Bob. Read this.” 

It was a lawyer's letter, stiff and formal. Bob read it 
slowly. Then he cried, ‘‘Oh Lord!” as one in great aston- 
ishment. He finished it. He looked up. Violet nodded. 

**That’s all, Bob.” 

“All? Isn’t that enough? All? Good heavens!” 

“‘One of the partners called about eleven o’clock and 

laced this in my hands. 1 wish I’d known he was coming. 

would have had the blinds down. As it was I Supe on 
a black frock, and threw myself on the sofa, and bu my 
face in my handkerchief. He was much affected, poor 
man! A good-looking fellow, Bob.” 

“I dare say. Perhaps you'd like to be eng to him 
too. It would be another change, wouldn’t it? But on 
what conditions?” 

“There are no conditions except one, which I’m sure I 
shall keep with the greatest joy—not to put on mourning. 
That’s all. No nasty ones about marrying. Perfect con- 
fidence in me—perfect, you see. That's the real beauty of 
the thing, isn’t it? I suppose we shall see an announcement 
in the Times, sha’n't we? After that, Bob, I don’t see why—” 

“Violet! Eighty thousand pounds!” He held out his 
arms, and Violet fell into them, and they kissed and purred 
delightfully for five long minutes. 

“You are a little devil,” said her old lover. ‘‘ Those an- 
= wood-nymph’s eyes have done the trick. What a good 
ellow he is! hat a pity be couldn’t give you the money, 
and go back to his colony and live there! And I say, Violet 
dear, we'll have the most glorious time.” 

“ We will, Bob. But remember I’m not going to pay any 
gambling debts. Have your little flutters if you like, but if 
you get into a hole my money won’t put you out; and I'm 
going my way, and you can go the same way, or some other 
—what you please.” 

“All right, my dear. It’s more than two thousand a 
year. We can do pretty well on that, I dare say. Let’s 
have a look at your eyes again. I like ‘em, whatever they 
are, and—and— You're a little devil, Violet, and I love 
you all the better because you are.” 

Thus and thus was the news received. Thus did the girl 
who was all affection and all constaucy mourn for the man 
she loved so tenderly, who was taken from her so cruelly. 


Vv. 


In a little sea-side place, quite deserted in the early spring, 
the condemned man sat in the hotel, which he had all to 
himself. Before him was a pile of MSS., on which he 
worked laboriously. He lived the most simple life in order 
to make as much of his last three weeks as possible. After 
breakfast, after lunch, before dinner, he walked up and 
down the sea-wall. Bay vomny May ex a _ — 

tly unhappy. e cut off; sposition o 

io Sane eacnstdvels the debts paid; he found himself 
———— with curiosity, and even expectation. Mere 
dying, he bad learned, would be nothing, probably not even 
a ; he dreaded somewhat the possible tortures of bis 
complaint. But so far there was no torture. Perhaps this 
was the worst symptom of all; often when a disease has 
reached the point where it kills, the pain of it dies away ; 
this was no doubt his case. In a few days he would coe Y 
to feel languid; he would no longer be to walk about; 
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then his intellect would be enfeebled; lastly, he would lie 
down and die. As yet he felt quite strong —as strong as 
ever. Had it not been for the pbysician’s assurance he 
would have believed himself quite well. Three weeks be- 
fore him. We have said that by was a young man of 
ambitions. They were literary, social, and political. He 
wanted to be everything, which is not uncommon with am- 
bitious young men. He also imagined that he was capable 
of achieving everything, even the Earl's coronet of Benjamin 
Disraeli, who has so far beaten the record, and this also is 
not uncommon, Now that he was limited to three weeks of 
life, all these ambitions were dwarfed down to what he 
could finish and leave behind him, to be produced after his 
death. That is why he sat before the pile of MSS., correct- 
ing, rewriting, retouching. 

There were essays, stories, and verses. In reading over 
these and working at them he forgot his impending end. 
He even forgot the soft eyes of the girl upon whom his un- 
timely fate would bring a life-long sorrow. At night he 
remembered them, so soft, so full of light, of lofty thought, 
of maidenly affection, and, his head in his pillow, he—again 
to drop into a dead langua is se tradidit. But all 
day long the fervor of composition, and the consideration of 
his Opuscula, by which his memory would live, and the ne- 
cessity for not wasting. a moment, kept him from dwelling 
upon the inevitable. 

But the days passed on. Three weeks became a fortnight, 
a fortnight became a week, seven days became six, five, four, 
three, two, one. Then came the last night—the 2ist. Ev- 
erything was finished, so far as the work of a young man 
could be finished. He had all his MSS. arranged, and tied 
up ready for publication, with a preface “ written on the 
last day of my life.” There were instructions to his lawyers. 
Enough money bad been kept over and above that magnifi- 
cent transfer to the maiden of all constancy and truth to 
bring out these immortal posthumities at the author's ex- 

nse. There was also money left for various purposes and 

squests—in fact, three or four thousand pounds were so 
disposed of. The rest, as you have seen, had been already 
given to the bereaved and inconsolable fiancée. 

Midnight. In another twenty-four hours he would be no 
more. Strange to say, the thought did not disturb his sleep. 
He dropped off instantly; he slept the whole night through. 
At eight he awoke. Suddenly he remembered that the three 
weeks were over, and that this must be the last day of his 
life. He sprang out of bed; he stood upright. He looked 
for pains, for languors, for faintings. one at all; he felt 
perfectly well and strong. But that was often the case. 
Consumptive people, he had heard, often feel strong on the 
very morning of their death. It would be so with him. 

He dressed! with a beating heart and sbaky fingers. He 
looked in the glass. Heavens! was that the face of a dying 
man? That, with the ruddy hue of the New Zealand rose 
upon it? with eyes clear and bright, with cheeks full—that? 
But it must be; there was no hope. 

He sat down to breakfast. Nature, though moribund, 
felt supported, not oppressed, with a plate of ham and eggs. 
He took a pipe. Nature, though moribund, made no objec- 
tion. And a walk. Again Nature, though moribund, re- 
fused him not. And so on through the day. Every hour 
he expected the summons; every hour Sanat him as strong 
and well to appearance as ever. Finally he went to bed, 
fully persuaded, if words said over and over again can per- 
suade one, that he must die in the night. 

He lay awake, a light burning, and —— the end. I 
do not know how long he expected it. In the morning it 
was past seven when he awoke, feeling not a bit nearcr to 
the promised dissolution. 

After breakfast he held a colloquy with himself. ‘‘I was 
assured,” he said, ‘‘ that I had an incurable disease, of which 
I must die in three weeks at latest. I know that I must get 
weaker and worse every day. I am not dead. I am not 
weaker. I am not worse. And I feel perfectly well.” 

He went to consult a practitioner of the town, selecting 
him by chance. He lighted on a young man of his own age, 
highly scientific, and, in his own opinion, quite thrown away 
and wasted in a little place like this. 

The young medical man listened patiently. Then he 
tapped, listened, hammered, squeezed, felt the pulse, looked 
at the tongue, handled the temples, looked in the eyes, ask- 
ed a thousand questions. Finally he said: 

“Sir Christopher Fairlight told you so and so? Said you 
were going to a dead man in three weeks? Oh, he did, 
did he?” 

“ Well?” 

‘* Well, sir, all I can say is, we all make mistakes—to err is 
human. Sir Christopher, who has a fine practice still, must 
be getting on for eighty, and you are at this minute as sound 
as a bell, without, so far as I can see, the least symptom of 
any kind or sort of disease upon you, and that you are as 
likely as not to reach a green old—” 

* Age,” he would have said, but when the doctor arrived 
at these words his patient’s cheeks became suddenly white, 
and he fell headlong, fainting at his feet. 

“* Humph!” said the medical man. ‘‘ Now I expect he didn’t 
faint when he was told that he must die. 1 know this sort.” 

With the artful aid of science, the man was presently per- 
suaded to come out of his swoon, and after a decent interval 
for the exhibition of more science, he was allowed to walk 
away. Walk! He danced away; he ran away—he would 
have waltzed away but for the look of the thing. And 
those soft eyes om i with love, and tenderness, and con- 
stancy, which he had tried to forget, came back to his mind. 
He saw them heavy and red with weeping ; he longed to | 
those tears, to see those eyes once more cfear and limpid. 
With all the speed he could, he bundled his MSS. into his 
ote meeps and hurried back to London, there to replace 
i0peless grief and hopeless loss by tender Jove. 


Vi 


Violet was alone. She was a maiden of a poetic nature, 
which explains the rapture with which she regarded the 
pile of new ‘‘ things” with which she was surrounded. No 
mourning! It was noble of Gilbert to give her all his money, 
and so nicely and quietly; but to insist upon no mourning 
was most considerate. Bire was ae to think quite 
kindly of him. And asthe season of May and June was ap- 

roaching, Violet was carrying out her dead—or dying— 
over’s wishes to the letter. She looked at the delightful 
co before her, and she felt benevolently disposed towards 

im. What did he wish her to say? ‘He is dead.” She said 
these words over and over ugain. Heliotrope, silver gray, 
pink, brighter colors even—here i»ey were—and dainty stuffs, 
soft stuffs, pretty stuffs. Maidens, ye who read these lines, 
think of the rapture of jumping from nothing a year, with a 
brother neither too generous nor toc rich, into a fortune of 
£80,000 all your own. It is, at three per cent., £2400 a year. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Of course the first thing must be the Reviewing of the 
Wardrobe. 

Violet had the house to herself ; she therefore spread out 
the things on the dining-room table. And she was standing 
over them, handling them, holding them up to the light, 
playing with them, as a miser plays with his gold, or a col- 
ecior with his coliection, She was perfectly, ewe: | at 
peace with all the world. Why not? She had got of 
all she disliked—poverty,dependence, and a lover who bored 
her to death, and she had got in return the man she loved, 
a man after her own heart—a man of the world and of the 
town, with whom she would know all the smart people, one 
on her own moral and intellectual level, whom she under- 
stood—there can be no true love where the woman is on one 
level and the man is on another. Which makes one suspect 
the stories of the Lord of Burleigh and the King Cophetua, 
and reminds one of the story of Esmeralda the Ciyper, who 
brooked not the captivity of the house, but returned to the 
—_ of her own people, and made as if she had no hus- 

and. 

Violet, therefore, was perfectly happy. Since a recent 
closing of the scissors by Clotho had resulted in so much 
happiness to herself, why should she feel regret or pretend 
to any grief? aap eo dear reader, that by the death of a 

rson whom you dislike very much—a death that will bring 
ittle sorrow to the world—you yourself would be placed in 
a position of great comfort, be freed from anxiety, and be 
able to have everything you want, would you lament over 
such a demise? 

The question is too much for us. 

Now while she stood bathed in the afternoon sunshine, 
lovely to look upon, sweet in her youth and her happiness, 
she heard a knock at the door—an impatient loud knocking 
which somehow reminded her—of what? Then there was 
a step in the hall and a voice—a voice—at the sound of 
which she turned ~“ and sick and faint. And then the 
door flew open, and there rushed in, eager, expectant, his 
face glowing, his eyes aflame, his lips parted— 

Gilbert!” she cried, putting up her bands before her. 
‘Gilbert! You are dead!” 

“No, no, no, Violet, 1 am not dead. Oh! My poor 
dear—my r love—you have suffered so much. I have 
thought of you all the time”—but she kept ber arms out be- 
fore her, and backed as he approached, so that he should not 
touch her. ‘‘ Vidlet—am I a ghost?” 

** You are dead, Gilbert—you are dead,” she replied, with 
white lips. 

“No, no, I tell you. It was a mistake. I am alive 
and well, Violet, my dear, my child. I have taken you too 
suddenly.” 

**Gilbert!” She spoke with hard voice and hard eyes. 
But she was a girl of great resource. ‘‘ You are dead.” 

He recoiled. ‘* Violet!” he cried again. He could say 
nothing more. He knew the truth. 

“* You are dead. You sent me word that you were dead. 
You transferred all that money to me. You can’t take it 
back again. You are dead. Go—dead man!” 

** Violet!” 

‘I say”—she cleared her throat, and spoke more plainly— 
“you aredead. I have your money. And I mean to keep 
it.” She pointed to the door. ‘‘Go away, dead man.” 

**Violet!” It was all he could say. 

**You think I loved you. Dead man, you were a fool. 
I hated you. I was made to take you because you were 
rich. 1 am glad now that I did take you, because you are 
dead and I have got your money. Go away, dead man.” 

“ Violet!” 

“Yes, And so that you may be quite sure about it, I am 
engaged again to my old lover, the only man I ever cared 
for. Don’t be angry, dead man. After a month or two of 
you, I dare say I should have gone off to him.” 

He turned ‘and walked away without a word. As he 
opened the door, the girl burst into a mocking laugh. ‘‘Go 
—dead man!” she cried. 


WORTH EVENING GOWN. 


See illustration on front page. 


rQ,HIS immaculate gown is of ivory satin and tulle orna- 

mented with sprays of embroidery done in crystal beads. 
The pointed corsage is drawn plainly over the lining, and 
has a single beaded spray on the front. The low neck is 
bordered with a ruche of tulle. Short sleeves in godet folds 
are attached by a satin knot on each side. The skirt has a 
tablier of folds on the front, while the sides and train are of 
satin trimmed with four flounces of satin amid others of 
tulle, the whole surmounted by puffs of tulle forming what 
the Paris dressmakers call ‘‘ strings of sausages.” The tab- 
lier is formed of nine bias satin folds widened ually to 
the foot amid other satin folds that are smoothly covered 
with tulle. Three large bouquets of crystal embroidery are 
- — folds, and the sides are edged with ‘‘sausage” puffs 
of tulle. 

The coiffure composed for this toilette by Lenthéric of 
Paris is powdered. A large bow of white satin with two 
tea-roses is on the side of the coil. An aigrette of diamonds 
is in the front and diamond pins are in the side puffs of the 
soft waving hair. 


A NEW CLUB IN BALTIMORE. 


de idea of a vew woman’s literary club in Baltimore has 
now begun to take a definite form, and a series of meet- 
ings has recently been held at the Mount Vernon Hotel by 
those interested in its organization. The new club is by no 
means designed as a rival to the old, although it will be 
composed largely of members who have resigned from the 
latter; but it is pro to conduct it upon a broader basis, 
amending the constitution so as to take in more than purely 
literary work. In the old club the readings are confined 
entirely to members; in the new the co-operation of those 
— in the outside world of letters will be invited. 

ures will be given, and debates held on literature, art, 
science, political and social economy, philanthropy, and 
other subjects. Eventually, it is hoped, a club-house will be 
obtained with reading-rooms, lecture-rooms, and possibly a 
café for the use of members. A committee on organization 
ee ee ee soon as a plan has been decided 
on in will be sent out to those who it is desired 
should become members, each person being suggested by a 
previous member, and being elected by the general consent 
of the club. 

Baltimore is fast becoming a city of women’s clubs, social 
organizations continuing to increase among the fair sex to 
such an extent as to threaten in time to leave them but little 
leisure for private duties and entertainments. In addition 
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to the new literary club, a chapter of the Daughters of the 
Revolution has just been formed there. The new chapter 
is called the A , from the estate of that name granted to 
the first Lord Baltimore in Newfoundland, and will be pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Thomas Hill as Chapter Regent, Mrs. 
George Roche, under whose auspices it was formed, having 
been appointed Regent for Maryland by the general societ 

in New York. It has started with twenty members, al 
lineal descendants of Revolutionary patriots. At each meet- 
ing of the chapter an original historical paper will be read, 
and a course in the history of the country will be studied. 
The initial meeting, for which careful preparation has been 
made, will be commemorative of the life of George Washi- 
ington, An original poem for the occasion will be written 


by Mrs. Margaret Easter. Other commemorative meetings 
will take place on each of the Revolutionary anniversaries. 
Saran Harrison Powgxu. 





1804.—Nothing will improve your handwriting except practice. De- 
cide upon the style of writing you wish to follow; then write a certain 
amount every day. There is of course no answer to a letter of formal 
thanks, and there is no reason why it should open a correspondence. 

Oty Sussoumer —It is a question whether one should accept au invi- 
tation to a reception from a person with whom one has not a ca!!ing ac- 
+ -— A card for a wedding reception should be acknowledged. 

he hostess in to dinner with the man guest of honor, and places 
him at her right. The host takes in the lady he wishes to distingnish, 
and seats her at his right. Serve your croquettes dry and without pease 
at your evening affair. 

A. A.—The “ Thursdays in February” does mean that you are in- 
vite to call upon the bride. Men are wearing white or pale lavender 
gloves at nearly all evening affairs this winter. Boutonniéres are very 
seldom worn, except by ushers at weddings. 

. B.—It is always more comfortable to seat your guests at table if 
possible; small tubles accémmodating two, four, or six persons are the 
most desirable as well as the prettiest. 

Anoriure Sussortseu.—The call of acknowledgment should be made 
npon the woman at whose house the reception is given. No cards should 
be left for the other members of the receiving party. 

E. T.—Yes ; write the p. p. ¢. on both your cards; otherwise it would 
80 that you were — town, while your husband remained 

+C.—The family of the bride bear all the wedding expenses. Car- 
riages should always be sent for the ushers. The matters for the groom's 
attention are ties, gloves, boutonniéres, and possibly favors for the ushers, 
and the bride's bouquet. 

B. C. B.—If you drape your windows with soft silks they will not look 
crowded. Why not have double curtains at your centre wide window, 
with single curtains at the side windows draped away from the centre? 
The croes-stripe curtains are pretty, but hardly good enough for your flne 


room. 

Miss F. M.—Get either tobacco-brown or Oxford-gray cheviot, and 
make it with the cut-away coat described in New York Fashions of Ba- 
zan No.7. You will find in the Bazar Supplements patterns of skirts 
with godet pleats. For your mother’s dress get black canvas - woven 
wool, or else cré , and trim it with revers and added basque of black 
satin bordered with écru insertion. Have an untrimmed skirt four yards 
wide at the foot, with sloped front and side breadths. 

Cc. L, C.—Do not engrave the name of the t-office town on the cards 
unless the name of your country house js not well known to the expected 

nests. A dinner dress of black chiffon with accordion-pleated waist, 
Certha, and sleeves, is suitable for a bride of twenty who wears mour:ing. 
A steamer dress and jacket of serge, an ulster, a soft felt hat, and a flannel 
wrapper are essentials when crossing the ocean in April. Add some 
shirt waists of cheviot and of silk, with sufficient underwear. For the 
wedding breakfast serve. bouillon, croquettes, thin rolled bread-and- 
butter, cakes small and large, ices, coffee, and chocolate. 

Sunsoriner.—Your handsome silk with brocaded palm leaves should 

be made with a circular basque and tapering revers, the front quite full, of 
gathered black monusseline de sole striped with écru insertion. Have a 
wide plain ekirt with godet fulness in the back. It is difficult to tel! you 
how to remodel the second gown, as you do not say how it is made. 
* J.J3.J3.—You will find hints about spring and outing dresses in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No.7. Get the new Cronstadt braid hat with 
flaring brim for your little girl of four years, and trim with a wreath of 
rose-buds, 

Op Svupsortsrr.—Your black material is not heavy enough for a 
jacket. Make it with a round waist with revers, collar, and godet basque 
of black gros grain. For a summer church dress while wearing mourn- 
ing get deeply puckered thin wool crépon. 

Corompine.—Your handsome fabric should be simply made with a 
round waist, opening with revers of green velvet on a plastron of red 
chiffon like the dots, with velvet stock, and aleo a velvet circular basque. 
Mutton-leg sleeves should have narrow velvet cuffs. The skirt without 
trimming should fall in godet folds at the back. 

Rusto.—The changeable silk drees is correct. Either of the hate you 
8u, i will answer. You will need a pretty house dress of crépon, col- 
ored rather than black, and a silk waist for morning wear. 

F. 1. P.—Satin and taffeta silks will be used for summer evening 
dresses. The single cur! ia the middle of the forehead is worn, but is be- 
coming to very few faces. Of course you should seal the envelope when 
enclosing calling-cards to be sent by mail. 

K. G. C.—A black hat with low crown and flaring brim trimmed with 
black ostrich tips is suitable with a cerise gown. 

N. 8.—White folds of moiré or gros grain are used to trim new gray 
wool gowns for spring and summer in preference to dark gray or black. 
Have a short basque with revers ngs fy a gathered vest of the white 
silk crossed with guipure insertions. e the revers and basque with 
inch-wide folds of white silk ; also the cuffs of the mutton-leg sleeves 

A. T. H.—Read abont children's dresses in New York Fashions of the 
Jast number of the Bazar. 

M. E. H.—Have a plastron of rose-pink chiffon and revers of éern 
— lace on your green dress. Make it with a pointed waist, pleated 
at the waist-line in front and back, and add a basque of wide lace, shorter 
in front than back. Have an untrimmed skirt gored in front and back, 
with sloping godet fulness in the back. 

Geaor D.—A cloth and velvet — for a girl of sixteen should have a 
round waist of the cloth hooked in the back, with revers in front beside a 
vest of velvet. Then add a short circular ue of velvet, a stock of 
velvet, and cuffs of the same on leg-o’-mutton sieeves of cloth. Canvas- 
woven, dotted, and striped wools will be worn in the spring in fawn and 
doe ey yish-green, or gtay-blue. Substitute chocolate and cake 
for ices. ris of sixteen part the front hair in the middie, draw it down 
loosely, and coil or braid it low in the back. A card-case, the latest new 
book, a scarf-pin, or a case for photographs is a suitable gift to a very 


young man. 

A. 8. C.—A mourning dress without crape trimming to be made in the 
simple way you desire, yet with regard to the styles of the moment, 
shonld have a short basque and a plain skirt with godet pleats. The 
body is really a round waist with a short pointed basque sewed above its 

». Confine the basque to the back of the waist, and have the front 
cuf to lap to the left side at the waist-line in soft folds. Fill in the open 
space at the top with the plain wool in VY shape, or else have some gath- 
ered soft chiffon there. Have a folded stock-collar of the materia! used 
in the V. Cutsleeves in leg-o’-mutton shape with folds around the wrirte. 

Van Nes.—For your journey to California have a black or blue canvas- 
wool gown with a coat of the same. Make it with a very simple short 
Congas, stitched revers, gigot Sree, aoe godet skirt. You will also 
n A hep 9 garment of tennis nel made with a yoke and full 
breadths. Ty! gown of crépon and one of taffeta wil! be useful. 
Take wraps of d it weights, a warm cape of Scotch cloth, and a 
lighter cloth c ype made short, with tabs in front and trimmed with lace. 

O.p Sunsorrere.—Cut the straps bias for covering the seams. 

M. P.—Make a bias silk stock for the neck of the serge dress, and use 
the Hercules-braid trimming. Do not alter it otherwise. Make a short 
pointed basque of the skirt part of your India silk Russian blouse, and 
sew it to the waist without a belt. 

A. H.—Get white corded silk for the bride’s summer dress, and trim it 
with the lace you have. — wedding dresses will be given in the 
Bazanz in time for your ing. Get very thin black crépon for a 
* dresey black summer dress,” and trim with black and white jece like 
that mentioned in New York Fashions of this paper. Get canvas wool 
for your dark blue travelling dress. The should wear a frock-cont 
suit at a day wedding, and evening dress after seven o'clock. Boys of 
nine years wear eailor suite of dark bine twill, gray tweed suits with 
Norfolk eer and the Eton suit for occasions. 

Cc. W. M.—Accord ted chiffon as a bertha and sleeves will trim 
the evening silk better folds. A skirt ern has been given 
in the Bazan Supplement. See hints t skirts in New York 
of the present number. ee Te ten 
ing done p Aye d who make a specialty of it. We do not furnish ad- 
dresaes in column. 
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Fie. 1.—NAVAJO LOOM 


NATIVE AMERICAN TAPESTRIES. 
GOBELINS OF OUR ABORIGINES 
W HILE bark cloth is the primitive textile, the first form 


of weaving common to all people in their earlier stages, 
the pastoral tribes of Indians living in the southwestern 
part of the United States have long been weaving wool 
fabrics so unique and distinctive, and of such qualities, as to 
entitle them to be esteemed as works of decorative art—to 
be treasured among their own race and eagerly sought for 
by other connoisseurs. The Pueblo tribes and their neigh- 
in the sun-lands of the Southwest possess more native 
arts,and those in fuller development, than any other abo 
riginal people within the United States proper. Their civil 
ization was also just as far in advance of that of the buffalo 
hunting, marauding redskins of the Northern plains when the 
white men first found them as itis now. While the nomad 
tribes have succumbed and nearly vanished, have been 
gathered into reservations and stripped of all the wild pic 
turesqueness of the old life, the Pueblos hardly differ now 
from what they were acentury ago. They were a peaceful, 
intelligent people, dwelling in permanent villages, when the 
conquistadores came up from Mexico early in the last cen 
tury. They had their cultivated fields and gardens, and 
pueblo life was marked by the same festivals, religious, 
political, and social ceremonials, as enliven it to-day. The 
Spaniards introduced the domestic sheep, and wool yarn 
soon took the place of yucca fibre, shredded bark, and 


grasses 


bors 


The Navajos, who dwelt further up in the mountains 
were little better then than their kinsfolk, the Apaches, are 
to-day They never welcomed soldier or priest. They were 


always at war with the conquistadores, and raided Spanish 
and Pueblo settlements alike, running off the flocks and 
successfully hiding them in their far-away cafions. They 
gave the United States troops endless trouble, and thirty 





Fie, 2.—MOQUI SACRED BLANKET 


Fie. 3.—NAVAJO BLANKET 


years ago the whole tribe was summarily driven from their 
home, and kept for a few years in durance on a scorching 
desert reservation 

When they were returned to the high, pure, fine air of their 
own plateaux, the Navajos’ spirit had heen chastened and 
their minds made more philosophic. There are no more 
admirable, peaceable, but fine-spirited native people to-day 
than the Navajos. Their reservation, near the northern 
border-line of Arizona and New Mexico, would be the red 
man’s Arcadia but for the encroachments of the white cow- 
boys. But, despite them, they tend their flocks, herd their 
cattle, till fields, and cultivate gardens and orchards seamed 
with irrigating ditches. The reservation is far from any 
railroad; the military posts and ranch settlements the 
only white neighbors. This isolation has been to their ad- 
vantage in every way, and has particularly protected their 
simple arts from corrupting white influences, and their 
weavers and silversmiths have not altogether deteriorated 
with the advance of civilization. Until recently the only 
market for their industrial products was among their own 
race. The Navajos, having made weaving and silver-work 
their specialties, exchanged their articles for Pueblo pottery 
and turquoises, for Moqui and Zufii pottery and basketry. 
The Navajo silver-work—dull hammered buttons, bracelets, 
and little shield ornaments, often studded with chips of tur- 
quoise and the vivid pyrope rubies found among the ant- 
hills in the sandy regions of the Navajo country—is most 
artistic, and often suggestive of Persian work. It furnished 
the motif for a considerable display of unique metal-work 
at the late Paris Exposition by an American silversmith, 
and it is very greatly to be regretted that the same firm did 
not repeat their triumphs in Navajo and Chilkat designs at 
Chicago 

Navajo textiles have not been exploited even in this coun- 
try to the degree they deserve, yet these products of a prim- 
itive people offer admirable examples of color, design, and 
workmanship, and are worthy of very serious attention be- 
fore their weavers’ art is abandoned or hopelessly corrupted. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


The fine old blankets are held in great esteem among the 
Navajos and all the Pueblo people, and white collectors have 
caused the prices to multiply many times within a few years. 

The Navajos may have learned some improvements in the 
art of weaving from the Spaniards, but the processes and 
implements are still so primitive, and they have so failed to 
adopt anything from their later contact with the whites, 
that one may well credit its evolution as an original art with 
them, unless one can solve the mystery of the cliff-dwellers, 
who had all these arts in finest perfection. Their own flocks 
furnish the wool, and the women make it ready for the loom 
with the simplest, rudest spindles, twirling the thread from 
the cone wound round a stick thrust through a wooden 
whorl, and winding it into large balls. 

In later years traders’ chemical dyes and Germantown 
wools have often entered largely into the avaricious weavers’ 
work, and loosely woven, shoddy blankets patterned in ani- 
line colors are made and palmed off at great prices on the 
uninitiated. Many of the weavers still make their own 
dyes, exhorted and strengthened in the belief that their own 
wool and their own vegetable dyes are best by the scientists 
and army officers who have been most with them and paid 
best prices for their blankets. Their black dye is made of 
sumac leaves, ochre, and pine gum, and their yellow from 
the flower-tips of one plant and the roots of another, set with 
native alum. The original native blue, of a greenish, cop- 
pery hue, is no longer made, and indigo is the only blue used 
in the finest specimens. Indigo mixed with their native 
yellow gives them their green. Red, except for the dull red 
of berry juices and roots, was tirst obtained from the ravel- 
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Fie. 4—CHILKAT (ALASKA) CEREMONIAL BLANKET. 


lings of heavy dayeta cloth, which was a most important 
article of trade with the Spaniards. It set the taste for the 
vivid, unfading Turkey red which is their standard still. 
The combination of red, white, and black—the richest on 
the painter's palette—or red, white, and indigo, is the color 
scheme on four-fifths of the blankets made. The introduc- 
tion of yellow and green is uncommon, those colors being 
more often seen in the small blankets and saddle -cloths 
woven by the Zufiis. The sacred and ceremonial blankets 
(Fig. 2) have white predominating and the brighter colors 
introduced. The conventional, the typical blanket, or serape, 
which the Navajo wraps around him with the majesty of an 
emperor, is of the darker and more durable colors, brighten- 
ed by the lines of white. The blankets show best when one 
sees them in the sunlight against the dull yellow of adobe 
walls or parched plains, and a horseman wrapped in one of 
these serapes is full as picturesque as the Arab in his bur- 
noose. I remember once, too, seeing a solitary gay-blanket- 
ed figure standing high on the storied walls against the pale 
blue sky of the early morning as a train ran by the Isleta 
pueblo, and regretting that our sunny land, with all its light 
and color and picturesqueness, had never found a Géréme 
to immortalize it and compel artistic recognition. 

The blankets are woven on an upright loom, the heavy 
crossbar suspended from two forked sticks, or as often be- 
tween two young trees. Aztec picture-writings show just 
such looms, and also the smaller arrangement on which the 
gay sashes and belts and girths are woven. The weaver sits 





bie. 5.—-NAVAJO BLANKE! OF FINEST QUALITY AND 
MOST ELABORATE DESIGN. 
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Fie. 6—ZUNI BLANKET FOR CHILD'S GARMENT. 


on her heels or kneels before this loom (Fig. 1),and begin- 
ning at the bottom weaves upward. The woof thread is 
wound in little balls or around twigs, and slipped in and out 
between the threads, and battened down hard with the wood- 
en stick shown in Fig. 1, which secures the firm, close tex- 
ture that renders them water-proof and wind-proof. 

The weaver, who is usually a woman, although men have 
often great repute as weavers, does not have any pattern or 
design before her as she weaves. The regular and even 
succession of stripes, diamonds, serrated lines, and geometric 
figures have their arrangement only in her mind as she 
works. She calculates to a nicety how far each bit of the 
imaginary design will reach, and often weaves a third or half 
of the design, and then, turning the loom upside down, be- 
gins at the reversed top and weaves to meet where she left 
off. The filling in of the last woof threads is then a work 
of great difficulty. These single-ply blankets must first of 
all be exactly alike on both sides to suit the native connois- 
seur’s taste, and he also examines carefully to see if the 
weaver's design is alike at either end, and if she finished at 
the top or in the middle. 

These blankets, measuring in the full sizes six feet by five 
feet, average from five to eight pounds in weight, are soft 
and pliable, yet almost indestructible. The white men of 
the Navajos’ neighborhood have long recognized the util- 
ity of the native serape, which defies alike the heavy rains 
and the winds that sweep over the plateaux of the region 
Any one who uses a Navajo blanket for a steamer rug finds 
that it surpasses anything from British shops as a protection 
from the elements, and is almost as impenetrable as fur. 





BLANKET FOR CHILD'S GARMENT. 


Fia, 7.—NAVAJO 


Navajo blankets are often used by the whites as floor rugs, 
and some of them have Oriental suggestions that fit them 
perfectly to lie beside the products of Turkish fingers, 
which they often, too, surpass in cost. The late General 
Sheridan used a splendid pair of blue and white serapes as 
yortiéres in his Washington home. After the collection be- 
Seated to the Smithsonian Institution, the largest collec- 
tion and even finer examples of Navajo weaving are owned 
by Mr. Edward Ayer, of Chicago. Many of his finest se- 
rapes were loaned by him to the Anthropological Building 
during the World’s Fair, and have since been presented to 
the Columbian Museum. Mr. Ayer’'s library—and the book 
collection includes all of early and rarest Americana, and 
every later work that could make it, as it is, the most com- 
alete Indian library in the country—is an Indian room. 
There are Navajo portiéres and rugs. The chairs are up- 
holstered withfsmall blankets, cushions are covered with 
them, and wall-hangings show finer examples of Navajo and 
Zufii weaving and designs. 

On the broad worsted ribbons, used as sashes, belts, and 
girths, the Navajo weavers expend more of fancy almost 
than on their larger pieces. ‘They employ a simpler loom, 
and make use of a basket or tapestry stitch, which gives the 
geometric designs more freedom. By lifting the threads, 
and slipping in reeds or twigs before battening down, they 
produce a design in relief or fr isé effect—a primitive sort of 
velvet weaving. 

The so-called Chilkat blankets, woven and worn by all the 
tribes of the North west coast, are far more elaborate triumphs 
of the weaver’s art, more ingenious and intricate affairs of 
design, than these of the Southwest plains. AJ! the elaborate 
symbolism, the monstrous hieroglyphs and conventionalized 
forms of Tlingit and Haida heraldic art, are woven into these 
narkheen or ceremonial blankets (Fig. 4.). They areas much 
monuments of family pride; genealogic records, and bits of 
legendary art as the toter: poles of the villages. Each chief, 
rich clansman, and medicine-man had such state trappings 
in as great number as his means permitted. He made vain- 
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Fig. 1.—Arrernoon Gown. 


glorious show of them at dances and festivals during life, 
even tore them in half, as this one had been, to distribute as 
gifts at a great potlatch, and after death was wrapped in 
them, or they were put by his 
grave that he might have use 
of them in the world to follow. 

The natives possessed these 
elaborate garments when the 
first whites visited them, and 
they weave in effect the same 
things to-day. They were 
originally woven of the snowy 
wool of the .mountain - goat, 
spun between the hand and 
knee into a fine silky thread 
that is as delighiful to the 
touch as Indian chuddah. 
Black, white, yellow, and a 
greenish - blue are the colors 
used. Their black dye came 
from soot and the juice of 
spruce root set with oil; the 
yellow from the sea-weed sek 
hone, and the bluish-green by 
boiling copper filings with cer- 
tain sea-weeds. The Chilkat 
blankets are woven on an up- 
right loom, and are kept in the 
same position until finished. 
All these coast tribes have very 
exact limitations and unalter 
able rules in their art, the de 
sigus on the blankets express 
ing in rigidly conventionalized 
forms ali their totemic legends 
and genealogical records. One 
may trace in the narkheen Fig 
4 the full face of Hoorh, the 
bear, the beak and talons of 
the thunder-bird, and the 
strange head-form and eye 
marking of the whale. Each 
piece of the design is woven 
by itself in an interlaced tap- 
estry stitch wholly concealing 
the warp, each separate color 
worked in independently, and 
battened down as the thread 
went back and forth. An open- 
work effect is thus obtained 
around each bit of the design 
that gives it relief and distinc 
tion, and the woof threads are 
curved at will—the black and 
the yellow bands surrounding 
the design being each woven 
separately —the threads run 
ning continuously in this bor 
der like an appliquéd ribbon. 
The long fringe bordering the 
ends and lower edge is of goat’s 
wool wound on a core of ce- 
dar bark. 

Since pleasure-travel to Alas- 
ka began, all within ten years, 
these blankets have risen from 
ten to eighty dollars in price. 
The old, pure goat’s-wool tro- 
phies long since gave out, but 
tourists’ demands have been 
easily met by blankets of lesser 
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size, coarsely woven of Germantown wool on twine cores 
and warp. These virtual imitations of the softly toned, 
silky-surfaced old narkheens are such atrocities in color that 
one m4 expect the merest tyro to detect their shortcom- 
ings. The finest narkheens known were exhibited at Chi- 
cago, Lieutenant Emmons displaying in the Alaska section 
the blanket that belonged to Chartrich, the great chief of 
the Chilkats, who bequeathed this heirloom to his naval 
friend at his death. r. Ayer exhibited three very fine 
and elaborately designed narkheens in the Anthropological 
Building, one of them the famous robe of a Nass River 
chief, into whose soft harmony of color arrangement were 
introduced patches of dull soft red that were very novel 
and pleasing in effect—a narkheen that is without any known 
rival, the finest example of the Northwest coast weaver’s art. 

All these coast tribes, these canoe people of North Amer- 
ica, are the most superior and intelligent natives of the New 
World, with esthetic instincts that find expression in other 
arts than weaving, and that assert themselves in every de- 
tail of their lives. Every implement and ornament, every 
utility and every trifle, their houses, canoes, and tombs, are 
wrought to their ideas of beauty, and decorated by their se- 
vere art canons. Even in their simplest cedar-bark mats, 
that wrap the household goods on long canoe trips, that 
furnish sails when the wind is with them, and make tents 
when they camp for the night, are woven in geometrical 
patterns of black on the warm russet ground of the nat- 
ural bark. Their ceremonial cloaks and capes, woven of 
shredded cedar bark and bordered with sea-otter, are fine 
exumples of their skill and taste; but the twined stitch so 
nearly resembles basketry that the soft, pliable cloaks can- 
not exactly be classed with the narkheens that are a native 
Gobelin of such difficult workmanship. 

Exiza RuwaMan ScripMoRE. 


DEMI-SEASON TOILETTES. 
N afternoon gown shown in Fig. 1 is of beige-colored 
crépon with emerald velvet. The bodice is made in 

corselet fashion, curving upward at the top, and forming a 
shallow point at the lower edge at front and back. The 
gathered guimpe and stock are of velvet; a velvet band bor- 
ders the corselet, edged with beaded gimp, and an orna- 
ment of bead passementerie is applied on the front. A nar- 
row border of velvet headed by gimp is around the skirt. 

The skirt trimming of the leaf-green cloth gown, Fig. 2, is 
a series of slanting bars of black silk braid on the left side, 
each held with a ribbon rosette at either end. The waist 
has a draped front and plain back; three rows of braid define 
a pointed yoke and meet under ribbon rosettes on the shoul- 
ders. The sleeves have drooping puffs above close forearms. 
A narrow pointed velvet girdle encircles the waist. 

Aubergine satin duchesse is the material of the calling 
costume, Fig. 3, with an elaborately embroidered and beaded 
front of violet and fawn shot satin. The skirt front opens 
with revers that come to a point under a rosette at the foot. 
The waist has cut-away jacket fronts meeting in an embroid 
ered strap, and a round back; a broad revers collar frames 
the open neck, aud the gigot sleeves have round flaring 
cuffs. 





Figs. 3 and 4.—Ca.uine Costume anp Receprion Gown. 
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Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s House Gown. 


Fig. 4 is a princesse gown of silver-gray satin bordered 
with chinchilla fur. The right side of the front is lapped 
and carried toward the back on the left side; at the foot the 
skirt spreads apart a trifle and 
shows a triangular bit of un- 
der -skirt of magenta velvet. 
A guimpe and high collar of 
the velvet are in the waist, 
framed in a deep full collarette 
of white lace. 


HOW TO LIGHT A 
DARK HALL. 


Ts writer remembers, 
years ago, a fine house, 
the second hall of which was 
so dark that a towel pinned on 
the top step was the only in- 
dication that the landing had 
been reached. 

It seems as if even in those 
days something more artistic 
than a towel might have been 
used for the purpose ; but now 
we have lovely translucent 
glass in delicate colors to give 
not only light but beauty in 
places of this sort. 

By cutting away the wooden 
panels in the upper part of the 
bath-room door, and also of the 
one at the opposite end of the 
hall, and setting in leaded pan- 
els of glass in pale blue shades, 
a charming effect will be giv- 
en, and the sense of light may 
be further increased by having 
the walls papered or painted in 
light tones of buff or terra- 
cotta. 

This glass comes in pale and 
bottle greens, in yellows and 
dull white, and also in shades 
of red, and is made both 
‘“‘erackled” and smooth. 
Leaded in a simple design of 
one or iwo colors, it may be 
had for 75 cents, $1, and $1 50 
a square foot. 

A mingling of pale amber 
and white, or pale green and 
yellowish white, or rose and 
vale yellow, is a pleasing com- 
vination, either of which acts as 
a perfect screen. 

Leaded in this way, it is 
cheaper than the cheapest of 
ordinary stained glass which 
disfigures so many otherwise 
pretty houses, and, used in mod- 
eration, is in perfect taste any- 
where. 

Where a screen is not de- 
sired, plain transparent glass 
set in small leaded panes has 
an artistic look which is com 
ing to be very generally appre 
ciated. In doorways especial 
ly, and the upper half of win- 
dows, it is much used, and the 
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architect who advises this or the plain col | 
ored panes instead of the cheap imitation of 
mosaic glass does well; for it is a great pity 
that people, through ignorance of what is | 
really good, should be tempted to spend 
their money for inferior work of any kind 


“OUT OF SCHOOL.” 
BY M. E. VAN DUYNE. 
1 clock strikes two in my parlor, 
With its soft and silvery chime; 
There are voices and merry laughter, 
And I know that now is the time 
When three litle roguish people, 
Whose tasks for the day are o’er, 
Will run up the old oak staircase 
And in at my open door. 


Their fond little arms are round me; 
Soft lips to my own are pressed; 
Two bright littl laughing faces 
With merriest smiles are dressed 
But one is so sad and tearful, 
As it lies against my own, 
And the poor little heart, and tender, 
Thus utters its childish moan 


‘Oh, why, mamma, do you send me 
Where the hours are all so long? 
I try so hard with the lessons, 
But I always get them wrong. 
At home, with you, I am happy, 
But there I must keep the rule. 
When I am a great grown lady, 
l never will go to school.” 


Oh, how shall I tell my baby, 
With her sheaf of golden hair, 





With the soul through her bright eyes 
shining 
So free from sorrow and care, 
That my lessons are only longer, 
And sterner and stricter the rule— 
That we who are great grown ladies, 


We never are “out of school.’ 


LENTEN FARE. 
FISH ENTREES. 


Fish a la Reine—Pick 2 pounds of any | 
cold fresh fish into small pieces. Put 2 ounces 
of butter in a frying-pan; let melt, and add 
2 table spoonfuls of sifted flour Mix and 
thin with a pint of sweet milk. Add the 
fish, with a teacup of chopped mushrooms, a 
teaspoonful of salt, a dash of pepper, and a 
table-spoonful of chopped parsley. Stand 
the frying-pan over a kettle of water until 
the fish is heated. Beat the yolks of 2 eggs 
aud mix in the stew. Serve in shells. | 

Fish a la Paris.—Cut any seasonable fish 
into smal dredge with salt, pepper, | 
and flour; fry brown in butter; turn into a | 
pot. Adda finely chopped onion. Pour over 
u pint of boiling water, to which add 44 tea- 
cup of vinegar, 2 table-spoonfuls of olive 
oil, and a teaspoonful each of ground cloves, | 
mace, and allspice. Cover closely, and let | 
simmer slowly for one hour. Take up ina | 
heated dish, garnish with sweet fennel, and 
serve very hot 

Coquilles of Fish.—Take cold boiled fish | 
and pick free of bones and skin; break into 
small pieces; put into a saucepan, with salt 
and pepper to season. ‘To every pint add a | 
table-spoonful of thick cream, 4¢ pint of | 
boiling water, a table-spoonful of butter | 
rolled in flour, and a teaspoonful of anchovy 
sauce. Stir over the fire until well heated 
Butter some shells; sprinkle with fried bread 
crumbs; fill with the mixture. Cover the 
top with fried crumbs, and set in the oven to 
heat. Serve on a napkin 

Trout in Shella.—Fry fresh trout in oil; 
cut into small pieces, removing all the bone; 
season with salt, pepper, and a squeeze of 
lemon juice. Putin little silver-plated shells, 
filling only half full. Pour over bechamel 
sauce, sprinkle with grated bread crumbs, 
and set in a hot oven for twenty minutes. 

Fish a la Créme.—Put « pint of sweet milk 
on to boil. Rub an ounce of butter and 2 
table-spoonfuls of corn-starch together and 
stir in the boiling milk. Add a teaspoonful | 
of onion juice, a little chopped parsley and 
pounded mace. Let boil two or three min- 
utes. Add the beaten yolks of 2eggs. ‘Take 
from the fire and strain. Season with salt 
and pepper. Put a layer of this sauce in the 
bottom of a deep baking-dish, then a thick 
layer of cold boiled or baked fish chopped 
fine, then another layer of sauce, and more 
fish, until the dish is full, Put the sauce on 
top, sprinkle over it grated bread crumbs, 
and set in the oven to brown, Serve in the 
dish in which it was cooked 

Lobster Farci.—Put a cupful of milk on to 
boil; thicken with a table-spoonful each of 
butter and flour rubbed together. Take from 
the fire; add 44 teacup of stale bread crumbs, 
a table-spoonful of minced parsley, 2 cup- 
fula of boiled lobster chopped fine, the 
mashed hard-boiled yolks of 3 eggs, with a 
little grated nutmeg, salt,and pepper. Mix 
all together; wash the lobster shells; wipe 
dry; put the mixture in them; brush the top 


] pieces ; 





— 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Received highest honors—World’s Fair. | 





| ster with a little chopped tarragon. 


| offer special advantages and 
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over with beaten egg; sprinkle with ag 
bread crumbs. Set in a quick oven for 
teen minutes, and serve hot. 

Oreamed Lobster.—Cut all the meat of a 
8-pound boiled lobster into dice. Put an 
ounce of batter in a frying-pan, let melt, and 
udd a table-spoonful of sifted flour. Mix 
smooth; pour in a teacup of milk; stir until 
boiling. Add 2 table-spoonfuls of chopped 
mushrooms with the lobster; salt and pep- 
per to season. Stir until well heated, aud 
serve in paper Cases. 

Lobster Patties.—Make delicate puff-paste; 
roll out an inch thick. With a tin cutter 
cut out in cakes, and lay on greased paper. 
Brush over with a very little beaten yolk of 
an egg. With a smaller cutter press a circle 
nearly through each patty, and set on ice for 
twenty minutes. Have the oven very hot, 
and set them in until a light brown. Take 
out and remove the top crust very carefully, 
taking out with a spoon the unbaked portion. 
Set the patties back in the oven for ten min- 
utes to dry. Fill with creamed lobster, put 
on the top crust, and serve. 

Deviled Crabs.—Boil a dozen crabs in salt 
water until done. Take up, drain, break off 
the claws, separate the shells, remove the 
spongy fingers and the stomach. Pick out all 
the meat. Put a teacupful of rich milk on 
to boil; rub an ounce each of butter and flour 
together; add to the boiling milk, and let 
cook for two or three minutes. Take from 
the fire; add the crab meat, the mashed yolks 
of 83 hard-boiled eggs, a teaspoonful of 
minced parsley, a squeeze of lemon juice, a 
little nutmeg, salt, and a dash of cayenne. 
Clean the upper shells of the crabs; fill with 
the mixture; brush over with beaten egg; 
sprinkle with bread crumbs. Set in the oven 
to brown, and serve hot. 

Jellied Lobster.—Cut up 3 pounds of boiled 
lobster meat. Take 4g cup of mayonnaise, a 
cupful of stiff aspic jelly, a teaspoonful of 
gelatine,and a table-spoon ful of tomato sauce. 
Put the dissolved gelatine, the jelly, mayon- 


naise,and tomato sauce.in a bowl and set on 
ice; beat until stiff and white ; 


add the lob- 
Make 
little cases by pinning bands of writing- 
paper around ramekin cases; fill with the 
mixture, piling high. Arrange on a dish and 
set on ice. When firm remove the paper 
bands, sprinkle with dried Jobster coral, and 
serve. 

Prawns in Shelis.—Pick the shells from 
5 dozen prawns; mix with 14 the quantity of 
stewed mushrooms, and 4 table-spoonfuls of 
white sauce. Fill buttered shells with the 
mixture; spread over with grated bread 
crumbs which have been fried in butter. 
Arrange the shells in a baking-pan and set 
in the oven until thoroughly heated, and 
serve Eviza R. Parker. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Adv.) 





ARE YOU HAPPY? 

Ir not, it may be becanse you are not fully employed 
or not employed to the best advantage. If such is 
the case, then write at once to B. F. Juhnson & Co. 
of Richmond, Va. They can give. you some hints, and 

cilities to unemployed 
Indies. Kven spare hours spent working for them 
will pay well.—{Adbv.} 





HIGHEST AWARD 


| Medal and three ey have been given to the 


New York Condensed Milk Company for the superior- 

ity of its Gall Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, 

Borden's Extract of Coffee, and Uneweetened Milk, 

exhibited at the World’s Colambian Exposition. 
[Adv.} 





Sur«nionr to Vaseline and Cacambers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous 


| affections; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. 


Simon, 18 rune Grange Bateliére, Paris; Panx & Ticrorp, 
New York. Druggiste, Perfumers, Fancy-guods stores. 
—{Adv.} 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM A HACKING COUGH, 


or = | trouble with the Throat and Langs, will find 
relief by using Brown's Bronouian Tuoouxs. A safe 


| aud simple remedy, long held in the highest esteem 


by clergymen, singers, aud public speakers. —[{ Ado.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Mm (CLOCK CHOCOLATE 


To meet the special call oO A. 
now being made in the best 
circles fora PURE and DELICATE 
Sweet Chocolate to serve at after- 
noon receptions in place of tea, 


D Messrs, WALTER BAKER & C0., 
mae wancarers ot HIGH GRADE 


GOCOAS AND CHOCOLATES, 


are —~y" ee preparation under 
the name of 


}YANILLA GHOGOLATE 


"} otalty done ? in half 

It is made from se ted 
it, a fine quality of sugar, and 
ure re Vanilla a Itisa ph 













flavored with 
of CHOCOLATE MAKING 


WALTER BAKER & 00. DORCHESTER, MASS. 














Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 





MOST PERFECT MADE. 
A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 


from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 
40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 











TO USERS OF 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand Beef Extract 


We have secured a set of por sag ery ic repro- 
ductions in half-tone of the entire World’s umbian 

ition. This beautiful Art Portfolio will be issued 

teen parts, each part containing sixteen en- 
gravings, or 224 in all. The complete work will contain 
engravings of every Main Building, every State 
and Territorial Building, ever oreign Build- 
wa A 


ing, Interior Views, pageens, atuar 
Fountains, and about fifty views of the Midwa 
Plaisance. ‘These grand pictures, each one of whic 
is a work of art, are printed from copper plates on the 
finest quality of cream enamelled paper. The original 
photographs, of which these are reproductions, were 
sold for fifty cents each on the Fair grounds. In order 
to secure any one of the fourteen parts, it will only be 
necessary for you to send six cents in postage stamps 
(to cover cost of mailing). Order by number 

We send free our illustrated booklet, “‘ From Ranch 
to Table,” an interesting write-up of the cattle industry, 
from the “‘ branding of the Maverick ” to the “ round-up ” 
of the prime steer into delicious Beef Extract. Sample 
jar sent free for 6 cents to pay postage. 


The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., 
SO. OMAHA, NEB. 


The 1894 
Columbias 


are olar) pronounced by every 
one who has seen them to be the most 
attractive wheels ever 
ae offered to the public. 
Beautiful new designs, 
(graceful, light, and 
strong to the last de- 
gree, and dressed with 
the incomparable Co- 
lumbia finish, they are bound to “take.” 
We predict for the 1894 Columbias an 
instant and wonderful success. Get a 
catalogue and give your order early if you 
want one at the beginning of the season. 


STANDARD PRICE, $125. 










POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, wo Hartford. 
Cai free at our 


mailed two two-cent cate. 








AMOLIN, 


with which these Shields are medicated, is 
an entirely new antiseptic and deodorant. 
iS Perfectly Odoriess, Non-Iirritant, 
Absolutely Harmiess. 
The only efficient deodorant yet discov- 
ered possessing these invaluable features. 
Amolin Shields are made of pure 
rubber lined with a highly absorbent fab- 
ric which absorbs al! perspiration, _ 
pre, Me taining of the dress; and t 
lining being medicated with Amolin, a 
odor of perspiration is destroyed. 
SsIzEs. 
No.2, Wo. 3, No. 4, No.5, No.6, 
Small. Medium. Ex.Medium. Large. Ex.Large. 
Atall retailers, or will send you a sample pair 


of Nos, 2,3 or 4 by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 
35e.; Nos. 5 or 6, 50c. - 


J. H. WALBRIDGE & CO. 


339 Broadway, New York. 





-- Shildren Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


Vou. XXVI1., No. a 








POZZONI’S ““roworn 


isa delicate refreshi that will soften 

and refine the not only a ly A = 
ecessity in this climate. it makes th 

delicately s: . giving it 

clearness ae is the great —— = all natur- 

ally fine co Refuse 


‘ 


lexions. ubstitutes. 
The genuine is FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 

















form. 


Wear the one that fits 








Greatest of Family Games 


Progressive 
America. 


The most entertaining and instructive 
game of the ae It delightfully 
teaches American ge phy, while it 
is to young and old as inating 
as whist. Can be played by any num- 
Soret players. Sent by mail, postage 
id, or fifteen 2-cent stamps. The 
rade Company, Boston, M 





‘Ty\|_ A STARVED Skin--Deawn AND SALLOW 


On Say bm is ~ source of much annoy- 
and cosmetics dont cure 
Setente “hen ees fe just partially hide them. 
. 
““UNICURE SKIN NOURISHER’’ 
Pa, a ——e am Bod $e the starved tissues, Ging 
ou an ithy— removing and 
wrink —,_ tS hard less. r AnH 
ible tube, prepaid, $1.00. Smal! sample tube 16 cents. 
Send stamp for circular, UNICURE REMEDY CO. 
}—— -3, Mim. (We refer to banks commercial 


HOOPING-COUGH 
GROU 
Roche’s GRO Rmbrocation. 


Perit. we twtoe y 
PLUMP ROSY GHEEKS 


ack- 
Wanton and nd Crow 
Beads, W but a harmless appliance wtects used) aes 
restores, benutiSesend Tves the skin. 
30c., 2for Se. J Druggist, New Haven, Coan. (1 (eorwe 
1844). eohpensse 3 ni. Physician. Mention this paper. 


STERLING SILVER me 


y size. 
19¢. ladies teae un "ater and we “ville th. 
teseial Ph ng one Thimble, T5c. Illustrated 
es, mailed for 100. for — 
30S. P. JOS. P. WATHIER & co.. Wholesale Jewelers, 
Give size. Madison St., Chicago, Tl, 


SHOPPIN 





yucure” 





















Orders filled for Ladies 


— of the city. Dresses 
made without hag ay for samples and cir- 
culars. Miss L. A ES, ‘6 x. 7th a &., ila., Pa. 








Dr. Price’s Cream ) Baking Powder 
Awarded highest honors—W orld’s Fair. 
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“Disfigured For Life” 


Is the 
with unsightly ski 
D 
diseases. of 
Do. you realize what 


this disfiguration 
means to sensitive 
It aaa | isolation, se- 
I: ia a barto social and 
business succcss. 
Do you wonder that 
despair seizes upon these sufferers 
Doctors fail, standard remedies fail, 
And nostrums prove worse than useless ? 
Skin diseases are most obstinate to cure. 
CuTicuRA REMEDIES 
Have earned the title Skin Specifics, 
Because for poene they have met with most 
remarkable 
There are cases 4 they cannot cure, but 
they are few indeod. 
It is nolong-drawn-out expensive experiment. 
25c. invested in a cake of CuTICURA SOAP 
Will prove more than we dare claim. 
In short CUTICURA WORKS WONDERS, 
And its cures are simply marvellous. 


Bold throughout the world. Price, CuTicvra, 
60c.; S0aP, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. PorreR Drue 
aND CHEM. Corr., Bole Prope. -» Boston. 


CASH’S 
New 


Ruffled & Banded 
Frillings 


For Trimming Ladies’ & Children’s Underwear. 


7-8 inch BRITANNIA. 





These RUFFLED FRILLINGS are 
already gathered up and attached toa 
Cambric Band, 








so that they can at | 


once be sewn on to any garment by a | 


sewing-machine or by hand. 

Ask for Cash’s new “RUFFLED 
and BANDED Frillings, which can 
be obtained from all dry-goods stores. 






Variety. 


AND 


also 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, | 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 
Sold by all Kh 8 throughout 


table Deal 





» 


the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





LADIES’ FANCY WORK MANUEL. 


tions to make articles for home decorations, 
tidies, chair-scarfs, doylies, purses, table mats, 
shopping bags, =. shades, shawls, Afghans, 
vilet sets, counterpanes, sofa-cushions, chair- 
Pa-enchipee. dressing slippers, babies’ 
. Complete instructions with each design. 
Tiiustrated with @& engravings. I send this 
¢ at ree to any one sending 
10 cents to roy 


é postage. 
Mme. TOUISSART, Box 3139, Boston, M Mass 


Rates for Advertising in 


HARPER'S BAZAR 





Displayed advertisements, od enpent line, one 
insertion - $1.00 
Special Reading Notices, per line, one insertion - 2.00 
Length of column, 14 inches (168 lines). Width of 
column, 2{ inches. Four columns to a page 
DISCOUNT. 

The above rates are subject to discount for either time 
or space (ut not both) as tollows : 

6 insertions, or 260 lines, within one year - 10s 
13 or 600 16s 
26 e or 760 o 20< 
62 or 1000 = on 


Standard of measurement, Nonpareil ; 
words to a line, twelve lines to an inch 


A dvertising pages close Saturday. 
Address, 


average, eight | 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


| 


1894, Tn Ever y 


For HAND | 
MACHINE 





A new book, just out, with all the latest ideas | 
in Needle Wor! Com et, Kuitting and Em- 
broidery. Co rns of Knitted 
Laces, Charming "Crochet het patterns, and direc. 
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A. A.Vantine & Co. 


877,879 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Previous to occupying Our New Building, 18, 
20, 22 East 18th Street, we will dispose of the 
entire stock in the old store at a 


Reduction of 257, 


| from present low prices. 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE 
Carved Teakwood 








*1.25. 


This cosy little Ba- 
by’s Wrapper is 
made of cheese-cloth 
and tufted with blue, 
pink or white zephyr, 
convenient to slip on 
after bathing: laund- 
ers well. Price $1.25. 





ony nun’s-veil- RIK LARGE 

ng ’ 

ane. noe Pg one cannes 
on Ae adm Less 25 "lo 


60 & 62 W. 23d St., 


New York. 
LOW STANDS, red or black. 


Hilton , Hughes & 00, In round, square, octagon, and oblong 


Successors to | sha pes. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. | $12.50, $14, $18, $20, $30, and $35, 


Dress Goods $938. siaso 


$10.50, $13.50 
ses aaa — $22.50, $26.25 


Noval 
| Constable Kk Es 


RICH LACES 


Real Point Venice, Point Milan, Point de 
Flanders, Point Applique, Irish Point, Duchesse 
and Bruge Laces. New and very choice de- 
signs. Fancy Point de Venice Laces,Van Dycke 
effects. Duchesse and Point Applique Bridal 
Veils with Laces to Match. Lace Trimmed and 
Embroidered Handkerchiefs. Made-up Laces 
in the latest styles. 


CHIFFONS, VEILINGS 
% | Brogdovay KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK 


$45, $60, 
$105, $150. 











Consisting of 


ILLUMINATED CHEYIOTS, 
CORKSCREW DIAGONALS, 
PANCY CHEVIOTS, 
TWEEDS, AND 
NOVELTY SUITINGS, 
are all going 


at just 48 cts. per yd. 


Confidentially—These were brought over to sell at 
prices ranging from $1.00 to $1.75. 





THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets. 


in your own home 
for 30 days with- 





, 820.50; B45 Aili ing- 


a5 Ligh arm Gem,S12. We sell 
all makes and styics. from = ae 97.6% 
to best “Kenwur 4.50, All attach- 
free. Tre 


CITY. 


and business of al! kinds 
SHOPPING in New York by a lady of 
experience, good taste, &c., without charge. Circular 

| reterences. MISS A. BOND, 88 Lexington Ave., N. ¥. 





nest Wonty's Farm 
a mtd 
rue on liestimonials free. 


Rs’ UNION 


2325 


ments 


Sromk naheen kok mth GAB BUY 
168-164 W. VanBuren St., Miept 








PLATIN 


“ TO EVERYBODY 


Put a two-cent stamp, your name and address, and the Harper’s Bazar coupon in 
an envelope, mail it, anda sample set for one dress of the lightest, strongest, and most 
flexible dress stays will be sent to you. Tlus package 1s sold at all stores for 25 cents. 


FOREVER 
RUSTLESS cut ont 


Warner Bros., makers of Dr. Warner’s Celebrated Coraline Corsets, 359 Broadway, New York. 





Harper’s Bazar 




















| The ouly cepasded at the Paris 


Exhibi 


















Pears’ 


No tub, 
sponge, no luf- 


no 


fa, no rag, al- 
most no water-- 
Pears’ soap, 


a cent’s- worth-- 


Immediate Popularity 
of the 


New Spring Dress Goods 


The immediate popularity of our 
Spring importations of Novelty 
Dress Goods has compelled us 
to now bring forward from ware- 
house reserve new lines intended 
for next month’s trade. 

New Open-mesh fabrics. Ele- 
gant Grenadine effects. Rich 
Lace-barred materials of satin 
and wool. 

Crumpled Crepes, striped with 
narrow ruffles of satin Barege. 

Numerous lines of neat styles 
in Spring Suitings, $1.90, $1.25, 
and $1.50 per yard. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and Iith St., 
New York, 


BREAKFAST—-SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


MY ] CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 











i 
FREE Sve 
‘OXFORD WiFi mre. ‘Co. es: aiicato. it 








PRIESTLEY'S 
SILK WARP 





LETTUCE CREAM 


Removes and prevents roughness, cures chappe 
hands and face, and preserves the youthful eves pet 


the complexion. Cures Black Heads. It contains the 
requisite amount of oil necessary to nourish the skin, but 
is free from greasiness. 


A LUXURY AFPTER SHAVING. 


LETTUCE CREAM. 


LETTUCE CREAM CO., 114 Fifth Ave., New York, 





20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 
Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof, HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S., London. 

A. P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa, 





FOR } MEN AND WOMEN. Fifteen 


Years’ Experience. Send for Circular 








SHOPPING : 


Mrs.M.C.Adams,P.0.Box 698,N. Y. 








“I'm waith 


“Yes, I 


HIS DREAM 


“Dew vor 
“No,” 
** Now 
wrt 


I pane 
 SAvOR 


SAY THAT ONILD THERE 
AND OAKE AND PIF 
THINKING about? 
I Was wren’, orn” 


** Same 


APL 


BOY, WHAT ARE YOT 


ruat, Dawson? He was wisuine 


SAVING UP. 
I've given up the theatre, 
I've given up the dance, 
For it is Lent, and I must give 
My spirit side a chance. 


ery cent I do not epend 
Iam good and meek 
¢ in my nickel-bank 

Yor sprees in Easter week 


Qe 


Hello, Jinks, what are you doing here ?” 
g for old Migzer 


old skinflint? 


have an engagement with 


bim for this 


morni 


“Humph! 
“Of course he 
anything he couk 


a terrible fal 


Think he'll keep it ?” 

will. Migzer’s so stingy he'd keep 

1 lay his hands on."’ 

a 

Hicke and Mabel went skating last week, and had 
f over an embankment.” 

Dear me! Anything broken ?” 

Yes. Their engagement 


—@—_—___ 


“Johnny, who put this sand in the pepper-pot ?” 


“What for? 


Ig 


{ the eand-man didn’t attend to business, 
e baby go to sleep to-night, he'd go crazy. 
t that ready in case the saud-man didn't come. 


Unele Harvey. “VLU BET TEN 
MADE FUR A DIME-MUSEUM CURIOSITY. 
SHORT EZ THAT 'NLESS THEY'RE A FREAK.” 


rPooR 
AND TURKEY. 


AND WHAT WERE Yor 
Dat vis BALIN Was SNOW, 60's I COULD PLUG DAT TILE O 


CENTS, MA, THAT AIR DRESS I4 
AIn’T NOBODY GOT ARMS 


EVER WONDER WHAT THESE LITTL® DEVILS THINK anout, Dawson 7” 


LITTLE SOUL !—I8 PREAMING OF A FINE DINNER, 


How ow a Minute anp I'Lt ask MIM. An, 


wisuine 7” 


YOURS WI) A SNOWBALL.” 


A FRIEND IN NEED 


A DEVELOPMENT. 

“ My boy is developing,” said Dawson. “ His grand- 
mother asked him if he wouldn't like to have a canary- 
bird, and he said he guessed he'd rather have a wild- 
duck.” 

a 

* Dear me!” cried the nurse. ‘The baby has swal- 
lowed my railway ticket. What shall I do?” 

* Go and buy another right away,” returned the mo- 
ther. “I'm not going to have the baby panched.” 

——_——~.-_ 


“ You looked very nncomfortable daring the latter 
part of your lecture, Jawley. What was the matter?” 
Matter enongh. Both my feet were asicep.” 
“You must have very discerning feet.” 


ame 

** Mand,” he said, brokenly, “we have been engaged 
three years, and now you throw me over. Well, so be 
it. I would not wish for a wife who did not care for 
me. You have returned to me the ring; you have 
given me back the books and bracelets and pins and 
photographs I gave you, but—” 

“Ah! Mr. Puddifoot,” said the girl, with a sneer, 
“IT know what you are going to say. You are going 
to tell me that you have spent $60 taking me to the 
opera, $25 on the theatres, $140 on afternoon drives, 
and $28 on flowers. In short, you want a check for 
these 7” 

* Miss Binkleton,” he retorted, proudly,“ you wrong 
me. I was amply paid for all these by the pleasure I 
derived in witnessing your delight. No, Miss Binkie- 
ton, I desire no dross, but one thing ere we part you 
muet retarn to me, and I must retarn to you. , 

Here he took a memorandum-book from his pocket 

“ I fod,” he said, a quaver in his voice, “ that in foor 

years I have given you 
14,677,621 kisaes, and 
you have given me 12,- 
466,323. These must be 
returned ere I leave you 
—mine to me, yours to 
you —as I shall need 
mine at least in an en- 
gagement I propose to 
initiate before a week 
has passed. Nay, I 
shall not take no for an 
answer. Are you pre- 
pared for a return of 
these 7” 

Yes, George,” 
faltered. 

And then before the 
restoration was a quar- 
ter made the broken en- 
gagement was mended, 
ap dail was as it should 
be. 


she 


-_——~—__—— 


The strong man held 
up the piano on his 
chest. He also had the 
strength to support 
the player—but then ! 
Alas! The player play- 
ed “Daisy Bell,” and 
with a groan the strong 
man collapsed. It was 
too much for his 
strength The — last 
straw had broken the 
camel's back. 


—_—_—p——— 


“Hallo, Jackson, old 
fellow!” 
“My name is not 
Jackson, it’s Johnson.” 
“Allthesame. I was 
being a little familiar, 
that's all.” 


MR. SIMPLETON IN NEW YORK. 


Mr. Simpleton of Warren County visited New York 
last week. He is a dear old gen an whose chief 


object in life is to fall in with the wishes of other 


pple. 
a | find by lettin’ people have ther way 8’ long ‘s 
ther way's not onreas‘nable 's a sure way o’ makin’ ‘em 
)) . 


y. 

hich was a very good platform to stand on, and 
perliaps that was why Mr. Simpleton stopped in at a 
coal-dealer’s on Twenty-third Street the other day, and 
after gaining admittance to the private office of the 
proprietor, began : 

“ Ye see, sir, I lives up in Warren Kaounty; thet’s 
two hundred or more miles f'm here. Now ter trans. 
pert coal two hundred or more miles {’m New York 
‘d be mighty costly. It ‘d haff to go over three rail- 
rouds—the New York an’ Hudson River road, the 
Delaware an’ Hudson Canal, an’ the Addyrondiack 
road ; ‘less I sent it up by th’ beat, which would mean 
loadin’ an’ anloadin’ an’ loadin’ agin. Besides, most! 
up thar whar I lives, sir, we burus wood, though 
does use some coal.” 

* But—ab—what,” said the astonished coal-dealer, 
as soon as he could get a word in edgewise—* what 
is the meaning of all this? I haven't proposed send- 
ing coal to you up in Warren County.” 

* No, sir,” said Mr. Simpleton, rising, “but when 
I'm ast a question I allas anewers it.” 

“ I was vot aware that I had put the question to you,” 
sald the dealer, impatiently. 

“Not direct, perhaps,” said Mr. Simpleton ; “ but as 
I was passin’ by on my way daown taown by the ele- 
vated, I see th’ sign ye’'ve put out, askin’, ‘WHY 
DON’T YOU BUY YOUR COAL FROM US? an’ I 
thonght as how if you'd took th’ trouble to paint that 
question out, I might as well take th’ trouble to stop 
in an’ explain, Good-mornin’.” 

age 

“ Angels hasn’t any sport in "em,” said Willis, as the 
snow fell softly on the lawne. “If they had, ‘stead o’ 
sendin’ snow down in flakes, they'd make balls of it 
an’ have some fun.” 


— 

“I don't think Parker is a good neighbor. He never 
cleans the snow off his sidewalks in the morning, and 
the resalt is | get my feet wet, catch cold, and have to 
send for you,” said Wilkins. 

* Oh, Parker's a good fellow,” said the doctor. “I'm 
rather fond of him.” 

“Al!” said Wilkins, as a thought strack him. 
is neighborly of him, after all. 
that before.” 


“lt 
I never thought of 


—_—p_——. 


“I'm glad I wasn't Shakespeare,” said Wilkins. 
“If I had been I should have been dead now.” 
“So woula Shakespeare,” said Barlow 


18 A FRIEND INDEED. 


A LEAF FROM THE HISTORY OF THE FUTURE. 


We LEARN FROM THK ILLUSTRATED MAGA- 
ZINES THAT HAVE OOME DOWN TO UB THAT THIS 
KXOKEDINGLY INTERESTING VARIETY OF LNSROT OB 
BUG RKACUKD ITS HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
Year 1894. 


DOING WELL. 


“ What were the receipts of your theatre last week ? 
You e#ay - are doing so weil.” 

“Receipts? We hadn't any. Our anpaid dille, 
however, amounted to $4000. Weare doing very well.” 

“1 don't call that doing well.” 

“You don't? Then you don’t know what doin 
well is. I tell you the man who can get credit enone 
to run into debt for $50 these times is not a Napoleon, 
bat a Doke of Wellington of finance.” 


“My son,” said Mrs. Spri 
thorough young man. He ain't goin’ to go through 
college like most boys does. He's just wrote home 
that he’s goin’ to take bis Freshman year over agin, 
#o's there won't be no question about his knowin’ 
what he'd ongliter know.” 


ins, proudly, “is a very 





A QUALIFIED VICTORY. 


“WHAT's THE MATTER, JACK? YOU DON'T ACT LIKE A MAY WHO HAs JUST BECOME 
ENGAGED TO A LOVELY GIRL—SMOKING ALL DAY AND PRETENDING TO READ INSTEAD OF 
FINISHING YOUR PICTURE FOR THE ACADEMY.” 

“OH, WHAT'S THE USE? THE FELLOW I CUT OUT 18 ON THE HANGING COMMITTEE.” 
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Fancy Cakes for Afternoon Teas. 


be this day of afternoon teas the economi- 
cal housewife finds the fancy cakes pur- 
chased from her confectioner or baker an 
item of serious expense. Indeed, so costly 
are these toothsome dainties that the woman 
with a slender purse feels obliged to have 
in their stead ie ple biscuit or crackers as 
the accompaniment to the tea she offers to 
her friends. She can afford to provide 
home-made layer or loaf cake, but is aware 
that this is not “the thing.” One ingenious 
woman determined to make her own fancy 
cakes, and met with such signal success that 
in her little circle of society her cakes be- 
came more popular than the confectioner’s 
expensive creations. 

An ordinary cup-cake formed the basis of 
many of these triumphs of the housewife’s 
skill. 
butter, two cups of sugar, four eggs, one cup 
of milk, one teaspoonful of baking-powder, 
and flour enough (about three cups) to 
make a thick—not stiff—batter. This was 
beaten hard and long, and then poured im- 


mediately into a large greased baking-tin | 
The batter covered | 
the bottom of the tin to the thickness of half | 


and set in the oven. 


an inch before it was cooked—about an inch 
when baked. Before the cake was quite 
cold it was gently turned out on a board, 
and cut into as many parts as the maker 
deemed advisable. If she 
provide gdteaur of three different flavors, 
the ‘cake was divided into three sections. 
Each of these sections was split with a sharp 
knife, spread with filling, and put together 
again—sand wichwise—and the top was iced 
Before the icing was hard the cake was cut 
into squares, diamonds, and triangles. 

The favorite fillings were 
chocolate, and pineapple, and with each fla- 
vor went a different-colored icing. Thisicing 
was made by boiling a pound of powdered 
sugar dissolved in a half- pint of water for 
fifteen minutes—or until a long thread of 
syrup clung to the teaspoon dipped into the 
mixture. The syrup was then taken from 
the fire, and when warm, not hot, it was beat 
en with a fork until cool, stiff, and white. 
This icing can be kept for weeks, and soft 
ened at will by setting the cup containing it 
into a vessel of hot water. Our ingenious 
housekeeper divided hers into three parts, 
stirring into one a little cochineal dissolved 
in a few drops of water, thus making a pink 
frosting, into another a spoonful of melted 
chocolate, and leaving the other white. 

The filling of the strawberry cakes was 
strawberry jam—such as may be bought 
from any grocer—and the pink icing cov 
ered the tops of these. Those covered with 
the chocolate icing were spread inside with 
melted chocolate and sugar. The white 
icing was reserved for the pineapple cakes, 
which were filled with finely chopped pine 
apple, abundantly sweetened. 


‘ } 
Delicious jumbles, about as large round as | 


a silver dollar, afford variety, and are easily 
prepared according to the following receipt: 

One-half pound of butter: one-half pound 
of powdered sugar; two eggs beaten very 
light; one-half pound of flour; one teaspoon- 
ful of brandy. Drop the batter from a tea- 
spoon into a shallow buttered tin, and with 


the floured bowl of the spoon pat the embryo | 


jumbles into a shape, and press as thin as 
possible. Stick a raisin into the centre of 
each jumble, and bake to a deep yellow. 
Tiny fancy tarts may be made from good 
puff-paste. Into a pint of flour rub a gen- 
erous half-pound of finely chopped butter. 
When the two ingredients are thoroughly 
blended, set the bowl containing them out- 
of-doors or in the ice-box until the contents 
are chilled. Then into the flour and butter 
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stir iced water until the paste is of such con- 
sistency that it may be rolled out. This roll- 
ing process should be done quickly and in a 
cool room. With a small cake-cutter cut 
your pastry into rounds, brush with the white | 
of an egg, and bake quickly. When done, 
two or three of these may be piled on top of | 
one another and spread with currant jelly. 
Orange tarts are made by lining the inside 
of tiny patty-pans with pastry, and filling 
with an orange mixture. To prepare this, 
melt together a quarter of a pound of sugar | 
and two ounces of butter; then add the beat- 
en yolks of two eggs, and the juice and half 
the grated rind of a small orange. Stir over | 
the fire until the mixture is as thick as mo- 
lasses. When cool it is ready to be put into | 








» batter was » of one » of | > + 
The batte ss made of one cup of | dered sugar over the top of the orange fill- 


| ing. 


had decided to | 


strawberry, 





~ Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Highest Award—World’s Fair. 


the pastry. Set the tarts in a quick oven, 
and bake to a delicate brown. When they 
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HE U. S. Government Chemists have 
reported, after an examination of the 
different brands, that the ROYAL Bak- 
ing Powder is absolutely pure, greatest 
in strength, and superior to all others. 


ROYAL BAKING et ony COMPANY» 106 WALL ST. NEW-YORK. 
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are cool, sprinkle grated cocoanut and pow- | ~ 





Remove carefully from the tins, not to | Try the 
break them. 

While pastry is more expensive than cake, 
“a little of it goes a long way,” and a few 
tarts placed here and there among the other 
cakes on a tea table are pleasing to the eye 
and gratifying to the palate. The amateur | 
fancy -cake maker must bear in mind that 
the chief attractions in these home-made | 
dainties are their delicate flavoring, dainty 
| coloring, and diminutive size. 
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every where, 
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The continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 
deal in the course of a year. 

Get Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top’’ or 
**pearl glass.’’ You will have no 
more trouble with breaking from 
heat. You will have clear glass 
instead of misty; fine instead of 
rough; right shape instead of 
wrong; and uniform, one the same 


as another. 
Pittsburgh. 
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Responsible physicians have lately said that the 
purest and most economical is 
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PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


IS THE BEST SHAMPOOING AGENT 
known. It does not dry the hair, but leaves it soft and glossy. 
Itching, removes Dandruff, and prevents Baldness. _ It is pure, 

—‘* And stands at the head of all others 


for Bathing Infants and Invalids.’’ 
-New England Medical Monthly. 


It allays 
antiseptic, 
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o@ NEW YORK—145 Broadway. SAN yee ag Sutter St. 
NORMAN BARBOUR, Selling Agent, 77 Warren 8t., N. Y. 
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- This is a novelty of great merit. The only objection to the 
old variety is that it sometimes grows tall and scraggy; but the 
** L.ittie Gem”? is of strong and dwarf habit. The fctiage 
is of a lustrous dark green, and is in great abundance. ‘Th: flow- 
ers are produced in the greatest profusion, being literally “a ever- 
bloomer. It will bloom freely all summer in the open ground ; 
in September it can be lifted and potted and will continue bloom- 
ing all winter. The ** Little Gea? Calla will continue to 
row and bloom for years without ceasing, and the quantity of 
lowers which a large plant will produce is astonishing. The flow- 
ers are snowy white in color, and of good size. It seldom grows 
higher than fifteen inches. Price for plants that will bloom this 
season, 30 cents each. For $1.00 I will mail 
five plants to one address, 


©] Ns LY st .00 lections named below, de- 


livered safely by mail, pastel, to any address. The collections 
are all fine, strong plants of the best varieties, and are marvels of 
cheapness. Every plant is plainly labelled, and there are no two 
varieties alike in the same collection. 


Have been favorably known for more 
than twenty years, and always give satisfaction. 
In order to increase my business, | make the following 
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FOR $5.00 YOU CAN SELECT ANY SIX OF THE ABOVE COLLECTIONS. 


a valuable plant. 
ORDER NOW, and ask for our CATALOGUE of BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS for 1894. 
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Use Loftie’s Salvatorium 

For restoring White, Gray, or Faded 
hair to its natural color. Recommend- 
ed by physicians. Hundreds of testi- 

monials 
HENRY LOFTIE 
Dear Sir,—¥rom personal experience f 
find it is all you claim for it—a restorer gar 
excelience, superior to all others because en- 
tirely free from mineral poisons so often used 
THERON BRADFORD, M.D. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y 


for that purpose. 
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DANDELION DESIGN FOR TABLE 
CENTRE. 
TT HIS design is to be worked upon hand-made linen in 
white or colored flosses, as one may prefer. The piece 
should be thirty inches square when finished, as this size 
will allow it to be used either as a table centre or a small 
tea-table cover, according to the necessities of the hour. It 
should be finished with a hem an inch and a half in width, 
which may be hem-stitched. A double hem stitch is prettier 
and more durable than a single one, as it strengthens the 
threads at both sides by bunching them and holding them 
togetaer. Indeed, the ordinary single hem stitch is rather a 
weak device for ornamentation, as it leaves the fibre of the 
threads quite unsupported by cross-ties, and liable to be 
worn away long before the body of the linen grows weak. 
The design should be placed so that the stem border 
comes three-quarters of an inch inside the hem-stitched line, 
and should be done in filo flosses of brilliant quality. If 
colors are used they should be pale green, yellow, and a very 
light copper for the stems; the thistle-down may be done in 
the palest shade of green, the flowers in yellow, the leaves 
in green with paler veinings, and the stems in copper-color. 
The work may be done solidly or in outline, or with a mix- 
ture of both, with good effect, as the long leaves can be out- 
lined and the veinings worked solidly, the stems outlined 
on one side and a rather close button-hole stitch used on the 
other; one thread of copper and one of green threaded in the 
same needle should be used alternately with two threads of 
copper to vary the stem border. In the hands of a skilful 
needle-woman the stems would be more beautiful if done in 
Kensington stitch, as they make a very ornamental border in 
themselves, but the curves would be found difficult to an in- 
experienced worker. The little stars which represent thistle- 
down are to be done very lightly with one thread of silk. 
In the detached and floating stars it will be found that the 
thread can be fastened at the centre of the star on the wrong 
side of the linen without making the fastening too apparent. 
If pure white floss is used the outlines can be worked 
more heavily than if in color, and the stems may be simply 
done in two heavy lines of outline, which will nearly close 
up and fill the centre 
The monogram or initials of the owner can be placed in a 
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circle above one of the corners, and sufficiently detached not 
to suggest itself as a part of the design, or it may be placed 
in the centre of one side with good effect. 


IMAGINATION. 


F the definition of genius once given is correct, that it is 
an infinite capacity for taking pains, we may take the 
liberty of saying that imagination is an infinite capacity 
for enjoying and worrying. Imagination takes an immense 
sweep of the pendulum in human existence, swinging as it 
does from joys which it intensifies to evils which it exag- 
gerates. Child life would miss its charm were it impossible 
to ‘‘ make believe” that the rag dolly was a baby, or the 
high chair a poaaes steed. Imagination runs away with 
us older children in many ways; sometimes it is along a 
highway of pleasure, and sometimes it is into a thicket of 
anxiety. It is certain that those who have this capacity en- 
joy literature, music, drama, and art much more fully than 
their more matter-of fact neighbors. For them to read his- 
tory is to live in the period they are reading about, or if it 
is fiction that is beguiling 
away the hours they are 
in the midst of the charac- 
ters there portrayed. 
Equally the capacity to 
worry increases all ills, 
whether physical or men 
tal, whether our own or 
another’s. Physicians tell 
us that imaginary ills are 
the hardest to cure, and in 
most cases it is found that 
the homeopathic formula 
of like curing like is the 
best remedy, so they try 
to give the patient ‘‘ some 
thing else to think about.” 
When the worry is for an 
other, separation causes 
the imagination to travel 
far faster than the loved 
one possibly could. If he 








has gone by rail, the train is wrecked; if by sea, the shi 
down; if he drives, the horses run away; and if he walee' he 
mishaps are numberless that may happen. Indeed, there is 
no limit to the kind of forebodings, and the wear and 
tear on the nerves of the victim cause suffering truly in- 
tense. Imagination may be productive or sepeeduesive. 
When it is reproductive it becomes the close ally of mem- 
ory. A few 8 ago, on entering a gentleman’s study, his 
words of greeting were, ‘‘ You can’t fancy where I have 
been this morning,” to which we answered that it was early 
yet, and he had not been out. His reply was, ‘‘I have been 
visiting the Alps, and have seen Mont Blanc in all her 
glory”; and so his imagination had been busy travelling, by 
aid of memory, over the delights of many visits to the White 
Lady of the Swiss mountains. Memory is the gallery where 
we hang life’s pictures, but imagination is the visitor to that 
gallery, who views again the scenes, joyous or grievous, 
which require no more than a word to recall. 

Productive imagination is the beginning of all new things. 
The mechanic sees, in ‘‘ his mind’s eye,” the machine com- 
plete before the model is made; the architect sees the cathe- 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


dral before a plan is drawn; the artist sees his masterpiece 

uite perfect before he has sketched a line on the canvas. 
ht is when the thought is developed into action that the ori- 
ginator of it is called a genius. All this should be an incen- 
tive to us to cultivate the imagination; therefore give it the 
food it requires. Do not frown it down in your children; 
it is one of God's gifts, and should be guarded as such. It 
is a matter of regret tc some of us to find the toys and games 
of to-day leave so little room for the imagination. Boys 
who love to play soldier only need to go to the toy-shop with 
a few pennies to get a full suit of regimentals quite perfect 
in detail. Papa’s cane is no longer needed to serve as sword 
or horse, and mamma is no more asked to make paper caps 
fora “‘company.” Dolls’ dressmakers are nearly as expen- 
sive and quite as numerous as those who make the dainty 
frocks worn by their small owners, while it is impossible to 
describe the steamboats, railway trains, fire-engines, and tel- 
ephones, which have caused the old wooden blocks which 
formerly served most of these purposes to be sent to the at- 
tic, and the marvels of our fathers become the toys of our 
children. 

Then remember that imaginations differ; what is suited to 
one child will not be appreciated by another. Those who 
revel in Frank Stockton’s extravaganzas will not care for 
Robinson Crusoe; some will find intense enjoyment in the 
Pilgrim's Progress, and others will prefer Grimm’s Tales or 
the old mythological stories. It is a great pity that with all 
the stories written for children and published so attractively 
there is no really good edition of Jack the Giant-killer or 
Bluebeard. We question if Jack’s adventures were ever told 
without interesting some one, and the Jacks of to-day need 
his wisdom cap, invisible cloak, swift boots, and resistless 
sword quite as much as at any former time. 

Scholars and students of comparative mythology have 
become very much excited over Bluebeard, and cannot de- 
cide whether it is one of the old folk-tales or a satire on 
Henry VIII. of England, or if it is only a pen | story told 
simply to amuse the children. This may explain in part 
why we cannot get a copy; we may have to wait until these 
learned men come to some decision about it. 

Little girls who love flowers love the stories told about 
them—how Narcissus fell in love with himself, and to what 
a sad end his vanity brought him, as well as the pathetic 
tale of the forget-me-not, while the foxglove has a new 
meaning to them when they hear it is really the folks’ glove 
where the fairies sleep. A child well known to us found 
that pleasure which is almost pain in poring over the stories 
of early Christian martyrs. ‘That was considered morbid, 
but it widened the sympathies, deepened religious feeling, 
and minimized daily trials, so that it proved beneficial rather 
than hurtful. 

Therefore, to a degree, the taste of each child should be 
consulted, and much more might be taught by a judicious 
use of interesting stories than by teaching the alphabet, for 
they awaken and stimulate the intellect. Children con- 
stantly startle us with their knowledge on subjects supposed 
to be beyond their comprehension. A little chap not four 

ears of age went to Sunday-school one day. His ambition 
had been kindled because his older brother, aged five, went. 
He did not say much about it on his return home; but the 
next day, while he was playing horse in the nursery, his mo- 
ther’s attention was arrested by hearing him call out, ‘‘ Git 
up, git up, Barnabas!” She asked him where he had found 
his horse’s name, and with some indignation he replied, 
** Why, don’t you ’member, we learned it in Tunday-cool.” 
This seems a good example of associating an idea with a 
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name, else why had he not chosen Paul? He had been con 
sidered too small to attend the school, but on further ques- 
tions being asked it was found that he “’membered ” all the 
story he had heard there, and from that time he became a 
4 and enthusiastic listener to Sunday lessons. 

his leads us to say that we can never find such stories as 
the Bible tells. They exert a power that is unique, and in 
some mysterious way they expand to suit the needs of a 
child as he grows in wisdom and knowledge. It is by their 
means that the divine wish is to be gratified which Jesus 
expressed when He said, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto 
Me,” and by inserting them in Holy Scriptures we have our 
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Father’s sanction to teach and quicken the imagination of 
** these little ones.” 

We hear there is compensation in all things, but in this 
case we cannot think of it simply as a compensation that 
because imagination causes worry it also causes enjoyment. 
The pleasures it brings with it so far exceed the pain that 
we feel it is indeed more than worth while to foster it in the 
children. IsaBEL M. TayLor. 


WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS, 
BEING STUDIES IN THE COIFFURE AND ORNAMENTS 
OF WOMEN. 

BY THEODORE CHILD. 

II,—ASIA. 


S%- most ancient moralist that we know, the Egyptian 
Ptabhotpou, spoke of women as bundles of mischief and 
bags full of lies and wickedness. The testimony of the wall- 
paintings of Thebes, of the bass-reliefs of Lougqsor, 
and of the antique papyri written by the remote pre- 
decessors of Boccaccio and Sacchetti, goes to show 
that the ladies of old Egypt, with their plaited hair 
and jewelled bosoms, were ardent to attack and weak 
to resist. Princesses, daughters of the priestly class, 
or peasants, all resembled the wife of Potiphar, if we 
may believe the ingenious stories, the popular tales, 
and the golden legends which have for centuries 
amused the ennui of the mummies in their silent 
tombs, and which the modern readers of hieroglyph- 
ics are now deciphering for the better comprehen- 
sion of the most ancient and perhaps the gayest of civ- 
ilizations. The Egypt of the Pharaohs is no longer 
figured in our imagination as a land of hieratic con- 
templation, but rather, like our own country, asa place 
of joy and of tears, of hopes and of fears, of illusions 
and emotions, a land peopled by human beings like 
ourselves, who laughed; sang, loved, and passed. 
Modern erudition has even succeeded in deciphering 
love-lyrics that were sung four or five thousand years 
ago on the banks of the Nile—lyrics in which the an- 
cient Egyptians expressed the sentiments that de- 
voured them—sometimes with exquisite sweetness, 
at other times with an exuberance and a boldness of 
imagination that alarm our more sober Western minds. 
The Egyptian made all nature participate in his am- 
orous emotions—the song of the birds, the perfume 
of flowers, the murmur of the breeze. Egyptian love 
is a manifestation of the joyous and splendid harmony 
of triumphant nature, but at the same time it is tem- 
pered by a veil of sadness, and by the ever-present 
consciousness of the fragility of things and the brev- 
ity of bliss. 

The Egyptian woman was almost the equal of the 
man; she was free to “ome and go, to tempt and to be 
tempted, and she m.de use of her privileges. The 
land of Potiphar’s wife is not the land either of the 
harem or of the veil. It is in the palaces of Assyria 
that we must look for the harem. 57 is in the valleys 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris, in the cradle of civil- 
ization,that we shall find the veil,that emblem of mod- 
esty and submission which became one of the arms of 
coquetry almost as soon as it wasinvented. The first 
woman who saw her own image reflected in the still 
waters of the river, whether Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, 
or Euphrates, was the first coquette, and when she 
began to arrange her hair, to smooth it, to hide it with 
a veil or shawl, to conceal one part of her face and to 
reveal another, the art of coiffure was invented. 

In the story of Abraham and Sarah we read that when the 
patriarch sojcurned in Gerar, and passed off Sarah as his 
sister for fear lest the King Abimelech should slay him in 
order to take her from him, Abimelech, warned by a dream 
of the wrong that he was about to do, restored Sarah to her 
husband and gave the two many presents. But before let- 
ting them go, Abimelech ironically reproved Sarah, saying, 
“‘T have given your brother a thousand pieces of silver, fn 
order that in future, wherever you go, you may always have 
a veil to wear as a token to all that you are under the lord- 
ae of a husband.” 

thousand pieces of silver seems a large sum of money 
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to spend on veils, but we may suppose that since 
Tubal-Cain’s sister Naamah first began to stitch her veil 
with colored threads, the art of weaving fine muslins 
and precious cachemire had doubtless made great 
progress, and perhaps —* achieved perfection. At 
any rate, the luxury of fine linen and exquisite tissues 
is characteristic of the — Asiatic civilizations, 
Therefore we may suppose t among the presents 
which Abraham sent to the daughter of Bethuel— 
namely, jewels of silver, — of gold, and raiment 
—was included a beautiful veil, the same which she 
took and covered herself with as soon as she set eyes 
upon her lord and husband, Isaac, the son of Abraham. 
From the narrative of the Bible we can reconstitute the 
scene in all its imposing Oriental simplicity. The car- 
avan, composed of Abraham’s servant and his men 
and Rebekah and her old nurse, has been journeying 
for many days. Towards evening they come near the 
tents, and in the pastures outside the encampment they 
see a man standing alone and meditating. And the 
man lifted up his eyes and saw, and, behold, the cam- 
els were coming. At the same time Abraham's servant 
recognized his master’s son, and, reining his camel 
toward Rebekah, he says to the damsel, ‘‘ Behold my 
master’s son Isaac.” reupon Rebekah gets down 
from her camel, and carefully covers her head with a 
veil in token of submission, modesty, and respect—a 
symbolism which has been maintained in the bridal 
costume of the present day. 

In the days of the temporal splendor of the Beni- 
Israel the habits of patriarchal simplicity were lost. 
The influence of Egypt and Assyria and commercial 
relations with the Picatelens introduced luxury of all 
kinds; the veil and the art of embroidery no longer 
sufficed to adorn the heads of the beautiful Jewesses; 
jewels, pearls, and gold and silver ornaments of the 
richest kind were employed in such abundance that 
the morose prophets broke forth in threats and im- 
precations. Thus Isaiah in a passage of precious no- 
menclature utters terrible menaces: 

‘*Because the daughters of Zion are haughty, and 
walk with stretched-forth necks and wanton eyes, 
walking and mincing as they go, and making a tink- 
ling with their feet, therefore the Lord will smite the 
heads of the daughters of Zion with baldness, and 
make their bodies naked, so that they shall be ashamed. 
In that day the Lord will take away the bravery of 
the — ornaments about their feet, their coifs, their 
round tires like the moon, the ribbons, the bracelets, the per- 
fume-boxes, the bonnets, the ornaments of their legs, the 
ear-rings, the head-bands, the finger-rings, the nose-jewels, 
the changeable suits of apparel, and the mantles, and the 
wimples, and the crisping-pins, the mirrors, and the fine lin- 
en, and the hoods and the veils.” 

From this enumeration of objects we see that the Jewesses 
frizzled their hair in front and let it hang down the back 
in long tresses interwoven with ribbons, or else they curled 
their hair and let it fall in ringlets, with a diadem to kee 
the forehead free, or a fillet inlaid with jewels, or a net-wor 
of gold, similar to the coiffure of sequins worn by the Jew- 
esses of the East at the present day. Again, from the men- 
tion of the bonnet or mitra we see that Assyrian fashions 
were in vogue, the mitra being a sort of truncated cone, more 
or less tall, and enriched with gold, embroidery, and pro- 
cious stones, often with a light and rich veil thrown over 
the whole. Such a coiffure is worn at the present day b 
the Persian and Caucasian women, while among the Ara 
tribes, whether in Egypt, Morocco, or Algeria, the fashions 
in coiffure of thousands of years ago still persist, with their 
ornaments of crowns, turbans, veils, and chains, and all the 
refinements of barbaric luxury mentioned by the prophet. 
Thus, due allowance being made for facial type, we may 
imagine to ourselves the Jewish beauties of old attired some- 
what in the taste of the women of the Ouled Nails, whose 
splendid and exuberant head-gear is familiar to the modern 
tourist in Algeria, and whose chains and turbans and span- 
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gied veils add a singular fascination to the | 

tlashing eyes and the brilliaut complexions 

of the wearers, who, like Queen Esther, are 

ruddy through the perfection of their beauty, 

which is generally heightened by a touch of 
rouge 

Isaiah also refers to the head-bands or pre- 

es that hang over the forehead, an 

nent corresponding to the ferronntere 

fashionable in Europe during 

Ages and the Renaissance, and 

vas happily revived during the Ro 

tic movement in the first half of the pres 

entu rhe same beautiful ornament, 

ly seen in the portraits of Leonardo 

nd the great Venetian painters, 

of by the prophet Ezekiel in 

seal to the personification 


us sior 


yoru wire 


of Jet 
I clothed 


and shod thes 


isaliem 

ur vice red work 
with badgers’ skin, and I gird 
with fine linen, and I covered 

I decked thee also with or 
naments, and I put bracelets upon @iine hands 
and a chain on thy neck, and | put a jewel on 
thy forehead, and ear-rings in thine ears, and 
a beautiful crown upon thine head.” 

So too the virtuous Judith braided her hair 
and put a tire or mitra upon her head when 
she started from Bethulia clad in garments 
of gladness g bracelets, chains 
rings and decke l 
ill men that 
particularly to fas 
cinate the Holofernes Like wise 
Queen Esther tered the apadana 
of the great King Artaxerxes, had spared no 
pains upon her toilet, but vloriously 
adorned she took two maids with her; and 
upon the one she leaned as carrying herself 
daintily, and the other followed, bearing up 
her train. And she was ruddy through the 
perfection of her beauty, and her countenance 
was cheerful and very amiable; but her heart 
was in anguish for fear 

Veils, diadems, tiaras, mitras, fillets, crowns 
such are the elements which the art of coif 
fure to the Asiatics, to those nations 
who created the long-vanished splendor of 
Nineveh and Babylon, those cities of parks 
and palaces where generations of proud wa 
riors lived in the ennui of unlimited | 
and fabulous power. Of Assyrian 
as of Jewesses who adopted many of 
their fashions, we have but very few graphic 
records. The Jews, from fear of the 
temptations of id refrained from «i 
picting the human rhe Assyrians 
who confined their women within the walls 
of the harem, treating them as instruments 
of pleasure whose duty consisted solely in 
being beautiful and obedient to their lord’s 
caprice, covered the walls of their palaces 
with representations of their exploits in war 
or in the chase, but appear to have thought 
their queens and princesses unworthy, or per 
haps 100 8A red to be exposed to the public 
gaze even in linear effigy However, from 
the magnificence and the comp ication of the 
coiffure of the Assyrian men 
ude that the coiffure of the women w 
no less magnificent, and in confirmation of 
this hypothesis we may contemplate a gigau 
tic slab of stone in the Assyrian transept of 
the British Museum, on which is carved a 
figure of the winged goddess Ishtar. This 
figure, discovered by Layard in the North 
west palace of Nimrud, dates from the reign 
of Asshurnazirpal, B. c. 884, and represents 
a goddess with four wings, Ishtar or Ash 
taroth, holding a necklace, and weari: 
bracelets rings, an elaborate 
ornaments on her bosom, and on her head a 
mitra or bonnet The hair is waved and 
frizzed at the ends, while down the back of 
the goddess hangs a waved switch bound 
round with a ribbon, below which the hair 
is frizzed or curled into a ball adorned with 
two silk tassels 

So we may figure to ourselves Semiramis, 
the warlike queen, wearing a tall mitra con 
stellated with jewels so brilliant that men’s 
eyes could not gaze upon it untroubled; so 
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ed thee about 


thee with silk 


wear 
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allure 
and more 
of 


when she er 
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ie out 


br ely es of 
should see her 
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being 
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image 


we may safely 


com 


ear series of 


we may imagine her hair descending in spiral | 


tresses over her scarlet peplos and glistening 
with gold-dust, while in each little curl there 
lurked a pearl, and at the end of the torsade 


an infinite number of diamonds attached to | 


the frizzed hair simulated a nebula of light— 
as it were a comet, of which the torsade was 
the tail. And over this resplendent coiffure 
was thrown a veil of gauze so thin that it 
seemed like alight vapor; but yet this veil of 
mist, far from dimming the brilliancy of the 
incomparable beauty which it enveloped, en 
hanced it still more, for the gauze was be 
spangled with rubies and diamonds so that 
the sight of it was like the starry heavens, 
and the poets compared their magnificent 
queen to the shimmering effulgence of the 
galaxy whose countless stars no mage has 
ever numbered 


PLASTER CASTS. 

T is often possible to buy pretty little fig 
ures in plaster whose only offence is the 
whiteness of the material of which they are 
made. These can be waxed or oiled by those 
understanding the process, but neither re 
sult is entirely satisfactory to the artistic 
eye. A recent experiment with such figures 
has proved so successful, that I give the de 

tails for the benefit of others. 





Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
40 years the standard. 


| 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Have a mixture of burnt sienna and white | 
lead made so that the color shall be a rich 
terra cotta. Equal parts of oil and turpen- 


| tine should be used, and the paint applied to 


the figure with an artist’s brush. A double | 
layer will bring out the shadows where such | 
are needed, and if the figures are to be placed 
on woodwork they may be varnished. Two 
that I have just finished are perched on the 
corners of a cherry over-mantel, and no one 
would suspect that they were not a part of 
the original ornamentation, for they are so 
high that details of carving could not be ex- 
amined. 

Almost any workman can mend a broken 
rocker or the leg of a chair, but in these days 
of frequent migrations it sometimes happens 
that the arm of a chair becomes fractured; 
and if splintered, as is generaliy the case, glu- 
ing may make it serviceable, but the join 
will be unsightly. 

An old arm-chair to which such an acci- 
dent had happened was recently mended in 
a manner that was not only satisfactory so 
far as strength was concerned, but its ap- 
pearance was improved 

Some thin sheets of brass were procured 
from a dealer in cabinet-makers’ supplies, 





and a piece sufficiently large to cover the 
break properly was cut by means of a tin- | 
A pattern copied from some 
hinges on an old cabinet was then traced on 
brass plate (a little tool known as a 
ratch-all” is the best thing for the pur 
pose wd the edges cut according to the 
tracing. Tiny holes were pierced at the cor 
ners, and the plate was fastened to the wood 
by means of small brass rivets. One to 
match it was placed on the other arm, two 
others on the back, and the whole had the 
appearance of having been brass - finished 
except when it left the original maker 

When one who knows about such things 
goes to buy cut-glass she pulls out her hand 
kerchief and places the article upon it, for 
cut - glass, like diamonds, should be pure 
white and a yellow tinge cannot be detected 
over a white surface 

When you have a 

! a small one 


man's shears 


large pasteboard box 
| want take off your lid and 
it your box in half Then slip one half 
inside the other till you have the required 
size Serve the lid in the same manner. If 
the parcel is to be sent by mail or by express 
it well to secure it firmly with twine 
though it is not apt to come apart with or 
dinary handling 


MARGARET CoMPTON 


A VERY ANCIENT STATUE. 

iy was mentioned as ‘“‘ most rare and au 
thentic,” representing Caligula in Greek 

marble, and may be seen in a noted museum 
in Naples 

So intense was the hatred of the Roman 
people against the fourth emperor, that at 
his death they endeavored to utterly destroy 
every memorial of him; this statue was dis- 
covered and broken into fragments. The 
head was used by the ferryman of the Ga 
riglian the wheels of carriages 
crossing the river in a boat. Here and there. 
ying loose in the yard of a small osteria near 
by, were other fragments ; these were gath 
ered, by Brunelli, who restored the legs, left 
hand, right arm, neck, beard, and left ear; 
the countenance tells the story of low cun 
ning and cruelty; the armor is fine, and em 
bellished with a spirited bass-relief, repre- 
senting a horse (it may be the one the em 
peror made a senator), pounced upon by a 
griffon, while a soldier endeavors to hold 
Lin by the bridle 

The traveller giving this account adds that 
the chief interest attached to the statue is 
that it has been preserved to present times 
in spite of all the efforts of the Romans to 
blot out the memory of this detested tyrant. 
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ADVERTISE MEN'IS. 


In the Early Days 


of cod-liver 

oil its use 

was limited 

to easing 

those far 

advanced in consumption. 
Science soon discovered in 
it the prevention and cure of 
consumption. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
ayy of lime and soda 
as rendered the oil more 
effective, easy of digestion 
and pleasant to the taste. 
Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne, N.Y. All draggista, 
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Cleveland’s baking pow- 
der does not contain a 
particle of ammonia, alum, 
or any adulteration. 

Everything used in mak- 
ing it is plainly printed on 
the label. 


rounded 
spoonful of 


SS 


Baking Powder 
does better work 
than a heaping 





\\, spoonful 
i te others. 
Food raised with 


tains its natural 
and flavor. 


it re- 
moisture 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York, 
Successor te Cleveland Brothers. 

Face blemishes are unnatural. A smooth 

skin, free from pimples or oiliness, is a charm. 


@infort Powder : 


is a marvelous skin healer. It positively cures 


Eezema, Itching, 

Chafing, Erysipelas, 

Burns, Sores. 

A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 
Irritation under Truss. 

It ensures a Clear Complexion. 


Send 4c. in stamps for sample. 


Sold by drug- 
4 sts. 


Price, 50 cts. per box, postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


COMFORT SOAP, the Best Baby Soap, 25 cts. a cake. 





Needs 
Shortening 


So do all cooks; 
and the puzzle for 
every one of them 
has been how to 
avoid sodden pas- 
try. The problem 
jhas now been 
solved by the 


NEW VEGETABLE 
SHORTENING 


Cottolene 


which makes light, 
crisp, wholesome 
and easily digested 
pastry. The most 
famous cooks in 
the country say so, 
and you will also 
after a fair trial. 
Make it now. 


Sold in 3 and 5 Ib. pails 
by all grocers. 


Be sure you get the gerrine. 


\) 


Made only by 
E 


N. K. FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 


Chicago, New York, Boston, 
Montreal, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, 





Haviland China 


Important : 


As there are now several Havilands in 


the china trade, it is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the ware which for over 50 years has been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


H&C°? 
“ranc® 


On White China. 


siland 
QL im oges " 


On Decorated China, 


Qo 














CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet 
Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being 
lutely pure and possessing the emollient properties | 
of Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed for the Toilet and Bath, 
and superior to all other soaps for the Teeth and Hair. | 

It is the only perfectly safe soap for the NURSERY 
and Invalides. If your druggist or grocer does not keep 
it, send 15 cents ) a pen cake to the importer, | 

A. KLIPSTELN, 122 Pearl St., New York. 


TO PRUDENT WIVES AND MOTHERS. 


Is your husband insured? At a small expense, 


36 PER CENT. LESS 


than old premiums, you can secure an income to your 
husband's heirs annually for 30 years. This policy is 
protected by a surpins of $32,366,750. 20 years’ En- 
dowment policies of this Co. paid last year 6 per cent. 
interest besides insurance. State hnsband’s age. 
Full information given. All can be done by mail, 
L. DREIER, General Agent, Equitable Life Asenrance 
Society, 120 Broadway, New York. 


GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, 7 seasant, 
£1. and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 


HARTMANN’S WOOD WOOL 


FOR WOMEN At ail Dry Goods Stores & Druggists, 


HYGIENIC WOOD WOOL CO., 56 Broadway, 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


Olive 
abso- | 2816, New York City. 


AVES 


children’s lives and 
sickness, mothers’ loss 

nights’ rest, doctors’ 

trouble and anxiety 

vents coughs, colds, and diph- 
theria. Inexpensive, orna- 
mental, and easily adjusted. 

A boon to mothers. 

Indispensable in every house. 

Ask for THE EUREKA 
BEDCLOTHES FASTEN- 

ER. Price 50c. Postage 
free, of J. C. Dewey, Box 
Agents wanted. Liberal terms. 


revents 


POSITIVE CURE 
for Deafness. Rhea 


* Paralysis, Kidney, Liver, 
Troubles. and all 
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ACCENTS COIN 

Money selling Beveridge Cooker. 
Latest and cimplest cooking utensil. 
odor. Food cannot burn. Saves labor 
and fuel. 


[rs W. E. BEVERIDGE, Gattimone, Mo. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Awarded both medal and diploma—World’s Fair. 
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